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Art. I. — Essays on the Formation and the Publication of 
Opinions, and on other Subjects. The Second Edition, 
revised andenlarged. London. 1826. 12mo. pp. 320. 


Tus is an able work. We are not about to review it, 
preferring rather to recommend it to our readers, than to un- 
dertake to give them an abstract of what is in it. The perusal 
of it, recommending, as it does, the utmost freedom of inves- 
tigation, naturally raises an important inquiry, which we pro- 


pose now to pursue. 

The alleged tendency of free investigation to skepticism, 
one of the most common, and held to be one of the most se- 
rious objections against Unitarianism, was considered in our 
last Number. We propose now to inquire, what it is that 
constitutes the stability of the Christian’s faith. What is 
the state of that mind, of which it may be affirmed, that it 
is reasonably established and settled in its religion ? 

In this day of free inquiry, of fluctuating opinions, and 
multiplying sects, this is a question of no common interest. 
It is quite evident, that the old idea of stability in the faith 
which prevailed in the Catholic Church, will not suffice for 
these times, — will not suffice, in fact, for Protestantism at any 
time. We must find some other stability to support us, than 
that of implicit and unhesitating faith, or we must return to 
the bosom of the self-styled unerring Church. But this we 
cannot do. ‘The fiction of human infallibility is gone from 
us forever. Voluminous creeds, like unsubstantial shadows, 
are fast following that imposing phantom. We must now be 

VOL. XI. —N. S. VOL. VI. NO. III. 36 
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established in something stronger, deeper, more real and true ; 
in individual convictions, —the deep convictions of our own 
minds. 

But still this does not answer the question. What are these 
convictions ? What views are we to take of our doubts, of the 
freedom of inquiry, of the speculative questions upon which 
Christians are divided, and of the vital principles of religion, 
that may sustain the mind, amidst the conflicting statements, 
directions, exhortations, and warnings, that are rising on every 
side of us? 

In our own apprehension this is a subject of great practical 
importance. It is not a change only from the Catholic to the 
Protestant faith, from the assumed infallibility of the one to 
the theoretical, we are afraid, rather than practical freedom of 
the other, that commends this discussion to us ; but there is 
a still greater change in the religious bodies of our own coun- 
try. ‘There has been a time in our churches when, with re- 
gard to religious inquiry, the great question was, How shall 
men be aroused? With many that time has passed away, 
and the great question for multitudes now is, How shall they 
be established, strengthened, settled? Of nota few it may 
be said, that this is a question which very nearly touches their 
happiness. ‘They are suffering deep anxieties on the ques- 
tion, What is truth? ‘They do not put this question as Pilate 
did, amidst the multitude only. ‘They do not put it as he 
did, with hasty indifference, or a momentary and more seri- 
ous suspicion, — for we scarcely know which state of mind to 
ascribe to him; but it 1s a question which they carry with 
them to their retirements, which mingles with their prayers, 
which travels with them in their journeys, which enters into 
their conversation and their very business. Or, having set- 
tled this question with tolerable satisfaction to their own 
minds, and having taken their stand as supporters of some 
particular explanation of Christianity, they are suffering from 
the treatment of those who differ from them ; they are suffer- 
ing from reproaches, from alienation, from the severed ties of 
friendship; they are suffering even from the virtues of oth- 
ers, from well-meant piety, and honest misrepresentation, and 
the strenuous opposition of misguided conscience. 

The doubts, the fears, the anxieties indeed, naturally attend- 
ant on a state of free, Protestant inquiry, altogether constitute 
a state of mind, which has been perhaps too little considered 
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by our religious guides of all parties. Men who sit in their 
closets, who have opportunities for much research, and who, 
from their situation, exert a powerful influence on society, 
are scarcely able, perbaps, to estimate the effect of what they 
say upon others. ‘They may send abroad words from the 
pulpit or the press, with such ease and carelessness, or with 
such dexterous aim, asif it were in sport, and these words, to 
the timid, the sensitive, and anxious, may be as ‘ fire-brands, 
arrows, and death.’ It is easy with rash assertions, with 
loose statements, and unguarded allusions, to disturb and 
unsettle the minds of others ; or with solemn protestations, 
and awful warnings, and tones of horror, to distress and 
affright them; but surely sober and thoughtful men, charged 
with the momentous trust of religious influence, and them- 
selves fallible, should beware how they take hold of that 
mighty instrument, — language, speech,— which carries 
suffering or joy, fear or hope, peace or trouble, to unnumbered 
hearts. A respect for the minds of others, such as we all 
claim for our own, a generous and considerate regard for their 
improvement, freedom, and virtue, an unspeakable sympathy 
for their wants, for their inquiries, for their anxieties, should 
characterize all the messages of religion which man addresses 
to his fellow-men. 

We wish to be governed by these considerations, while we 
make the attempt to say some things, designed to stablish and 
settle those, who are troubled, and suffering perhaps, with 
doubts and anxieties, whether on more or fewer points of 
their religious faith. 

We do not apprehend them, among the mass of our con- 
gregations indeed, to be many. On the points that relate 
not only to religion in general, but to our own exposition of 
Christianity, as distinguished from that of others, we suppose 
that, as a body, we are well settled. But we confess, we 
should be sorry to believe, that we had no doubts, on any 
matters, great or small, of religious doctrine, that we had no 
inquiries to pursue, no obscurities or difficulties, in the loftiest 
theme of human contemplation, to be cleared up ; that we 
had no solicitude left, more perfectly to understand the truth. 
And there may not be wanting some among us, who are 
seriously anxious on some points, not only of great general 
interest, but of great importance, as they conceive, to their 
religious and future welfare. 
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1. With a view, then, at once to explain and further our 
purpose, let us offer it as a preliminary observation, and the 
first we have to make, that doubts and anxieties, so far from 
being designed to be removed from all points of religious 
inquiry, do themselves belong to a sound and healthful state 
of improvement and progress. 

Inquiry does itself imply uncertainty about what is true. 
But inquiry belongs to the very condition of an imperfect 
creature. ‘There is but one Being in the universe, who be- 
holds truth with that perfect vision, that admits of no uncer- 
tainty. ‘The man who has no doubts, has no thoughts that 
deserve the name. He may vaunt his assurance; but he 
could not fix upon himself a more certain mark of intellectual 
dulness. 

Obvious and indisputable as these positions may seem to 
be, it is against these, we apprehend, that the tide of general 
feeling, i in every Christian country, sets most full and ‘strong. 
The reign of a church assuming to be infallible, is not yet 
over ; and for a man to say, | doubt,’ is still for him to 
make the most unpopular of all declarations. We know that 
there are discriminations to be made ; but the evil is, that this 
feeling, of which we speak, makes very little discrimination. 
It is a general feeling ;—the general and immediate pre- 
sumption is against the doubter ; and being thus, we hold it 
to be utterly wrong,—unfriendly to reason, unfriendly to 
freedom, unfriendly to progress and improvement, unfriendly 
to truth. 

Let it not be said by way of reply, that we have an infalli- 
ble Bible, so long as we are fallible interpreters of it. Let it 
not be said, that the church has always believed thus and 
thus ; when it is well known, that the history of the church, 
to a considerable extent, is a history of now exploded errors. 
Let it not be alleged, that light has come into the world, 
when it is written also that the darkness comprehended it 
not, and when it may be inferred, that so far as darkness still 
prevails, it doth not yet comprehend it. 

No; we are ‘fully persuaded,’ to use the language of 
the noble-minded pastor of the Pilgrim church, ‘that more 
light is yet to break forth from God’s word.’ We do not 
deny, that of many things we may be certain. Neither do 
we forget, that it will be admitted by intelligent men of all 
creeds, that there are some things about which we may law- 
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fully doubt. But we contend for more than admissions. 
We contend for a principle —for the principle, that honest 
doubts are to be treated with candor, with respect, with for- 
bearance, that they are not to be overruled, nor beaten down, 
nor awed down; that they are not to be overwhelmed with 
obloquy, nor to be conjured out of men by looks, or tones of 
horror. We would resist, in short, this universal and violent 
presumption against doubt. It is closing up the very path 
by which imperfect beings must find the way to truth. It 
would, if unresisted, have left us all to be at this moment 
Papists. Nay, but for overwhelming miracles of power, it 
would have left us all to be at this moment Pagans. Not to 
inquire, is not to advance; to learn nothing, is to know 
nothing. 

Neither is the world ever too old to improve, neither is an in- 
dividual. ‘The world was made, and human life was given for 
this very purpose. ‘There is a singular idea prevailing on this 
subject, which shows how limited are the conceptions enter- 
tained of it, — that persons advancing in life should rest in their 
religious belief, whatever it is. ‘I am too old to change 
now,’ is a sort of accredited answer to every suggestion of 
reasonable doubt. And this is said by a being, whose hope 
is to live and to improve for ever, and said by him in the 
very infancy of his existence, in the earliest dim twilight 
of the endless day before him. We use but the feeblest 
comparison, when we say, that this is as if a child should 
say, concerning the wisdom end prudence of this life, ‘ I am 
too old to improve.’ The truth is, that no man, no angel 
has lived too long to learn. Existence is given, and is to 
be lengthened out to future ages for this very end. From 
those bright and boundless paths of knowledge, we hear no 
such plea as this for an indolent faith ; and he who uses it 
here, because he is forty or sixty years of age, might just 
as properly have used it in his cradle. 

It is by such considerations, we think, (and they might be 
easily extended,) that men are to be relieved from the solici- 
tude they feel, we do not say about their doubts, but about 
the bare fact of doubting. We are to be solicitous indeed 
to know the truth, but this solicitude is nct to be a cause of 
anxiety ; for the absence of it would be a more just ground 
for uneasiness. We are not to be established in assurance, 
but in something better, in pursuit, inquiry, progress, in 
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candor, fairness of mind, modesty, a reasonable self-distrust, 
and a profound humility. We are to see clearly that these 
are the qualities, that become and belong to a fallible, im- 
perfect, improving, rational being. 

2. Suill less, in the second place, are we to be settled in any 
bondage of mind. ‘That is the way in which multitudes are 
settled.” ‘They are established in their convictions, because 
they never had the freedom of mind to examine them. 
They never doubt, for they never dare to doubt. 

First, then, in the propriety of reasonable doubts, and next 
in perfect freedom of mind to examine them, are we to be 
established. ‘There is no stability but this, that is worth 
possessing. ‘There is no other stability in fact, that is firm 
and unwavering. ‘The only principle of stability is freedom. 
All fixedness of opinion that is founded on any thing else, is 
circumstantial. It is one thing to-day, but to-morrow circum- 
stances may change, and it will be another thing. He who 
yields his faith to authority, or holds it subject to the voice 
of the multitude, must be turned-about with every wind of 
doctrine. It is he only who freely proves all things, that is 
not moved by any wind of doctrine,— that is moved onl 
by a principle within him, — moved only by a self-controlling 
power, and by the will of God signified to that inward power. 
That will is indeed signified in nature, in the human mind, 
and in the Scriptures of truth ; but the perfect law of liberty, 
written in the human heart, written by the free light of 
heaven upon the volume of nature, written upon every holy 
page, —that perfect law of liberty, we say, is not to be in- 
terpreted by the slave, but by the spirit that is, like itself, 
free. 

We speak of a lofty principle; not of a restless passion 
for novelty or change, not of vanity, recklessness, or licen- 
tiousness, but of a sober, calm, and sacred freedom of the 
mind ; and we know, both because it is mistaken, and be- 
cause it is believed, that there will be many who can hardly 
think of this, as a principle of stability. ‘Alas!’ they say, 
‘all is uncertainty if you depart from the fixed standards of 
doctrine. All is afloat upon this ocean of modern religious 
speculation. All is instability, fluctuation, change.’ All ? 
does the timid objector say. No; there is one thing, and 
only one, that is not subject to the unstable element. It is 
freedom,— it is the free mind, — it is the pilot, with piercing 
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eye, and ready hand, and the self-governed and self-deter- 
mined will, that steers his course surely and safely amidst 
the world of waters. All else is indeed fluctuation. All 
that yields to the pressure of the elements will wander with- 
out aim and without end upon the uncertain waves. It is 
that which the free will of man directs, and it is that alone, 
which will make any progress, or reach any haven of rest. 

We repeat it,— for the prevailing impressions on this point 
are so wrong, that it needs reiterated statements to set them 
right, — we say again, therefore, that true freedom is stability, 
—that true inquiry, true candor is stability, — that true 
progress is the only stability for a reasonable mind. The 
only real strength is increasing strength. This quality is not 
a fixture, but an energy in the soul, and there is no energy 
in implicit faith. There may be at times a convulsive strug- 
gle to hold on to that faith, but there is no independent 
energy. Still less does this lofty attribute of stability attach 
to a creed, which every generation changes, or to a council, 
in which every generation presents new actors and new 
judges. No; next to its perfection in that God who is im- 
mutable, it exists only in that which alone bears the i image 
of God, in the enduring mind, in the everlasting spirit of 
God manifested in the human mind. 

3. In the statement of our third observation on the means 
of relief from the anxieties of religious inquiry, let us resume 
the figure by which we have just attempted to illustrate our 
previous remark. We would say, then, that it must contrib- 
ute much to the calmness and satisfaction of the navigator, 
for him to direct his course upon waters where his chart and 
compass may avail him, and not upon tracts of ocean, that 
are unknown, undefined, covered with impenetrable mists, 
and offering unintelligible phenomena at every step. 

There is such a distinction to be made in regard to the 
subjects of religious investigation. Some of them are to be 
pressed upon the examination and submitted to the decision 
of the most ordinary inquirers. ‘They come within the de- 
fined and beaten track of human investigations. Such are 
the being of a God, the doctrine of an inspired communication 
from heaven, and the most material truths, whether in the 
form of facts, precepts, or doctrines, that are contained in that 
communication. ‘The messiahship of Jesus, his living, teach- 
ing, and dying, for our salvation, the full and affecting dis- 
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closure of God’s paternal love and interest for his human 
offspring, the doctrine of a future life, with glorious promises 
to the good, and fearful threatenings to the bad, the precepts 
and prohibitions that lay their stress upon the actions and 
consciences of men, —these are matters upon which every 
man among us is qualified, and is bound to judge. But 
modern theology, and especially in this country, has spread 
before the people an ocean of metaphysical disquisitions, as 
strange and inaccessible to them, as the wildest regions of 
nautical romance. Or to make the comparison without a 
figure, the metaphysical disquisitions of modern theology are 
just as unfit for the mass of the people, as the most abstruse 
problems of philosophy, or of the mathematics. 

This distinction often obtains, with regard to different 
views of the same doctrine. For an instance of this obser- 
vation, let us refer to the doctrine of the atonement. That 
Christ died for us, — died for sinners, is a doctrine that all 
Christians can admit. And there are some obvious respects, 
in which they can perceive not only that the fact is so stated, 
but that the moral bearings of this fact are very interesting. 
They can perceive in his death an affecting and sublime 
example of patience, forbearance, forgiveness, fortitude, and 
humility. And in the death of a being so exalted, and cher- 
ished by heaven, and falling a sacrifice in the cause of human 
virtue, they can see an evidence of God’s love and pity for 
his offending creatures, and of his willingness to forgive 
them. But when the doctrine goes beyond this, — when it 
enters into the counsels of heaven, and undertakes to say 
what God coula, and what he could not consistently do; or 
when it goes into a critical and profound discussion of ‘the 
subject of Jewish sacrifices, and of the question, whether the 
language of the New Testament, bearing reference to those 
sacrifices, is the language of general analogy, or of particular 
and exact explanation ; ; when, we say, all this is done, though 
persons not studious of these questions, — the body of the 
people, we mean, — may look very grave, and may say it is 
very learned, and may be gratified that their minister has 
seemed to discourse so ably, we shall not hesitate to aver, 
that they know nothing about it! And the same remark 
applies to the more abstruse discussions and statements of the 
doctrines of original sin, election, decrees, &c. 

And this is what we could wish our communities would 
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use their good sense so far as to say, to those who urge such 
matters upon their belief,— to say freely, as they could say 
truly, ‘We know nothing about these things, and therefore 
we cannot make ourselves anxious upon the question whether 
they are true or not. ‘They may be interesting to you; they 
may be things, as you say they are, into which the angels desire 
to look; but as for us, who are plain and unlearned men, we 
know nothing about them.’ 

But there is one thing upon these points, which they are 
entitled to say, not in the form of a bare negative, but direct- 
ly and positively. ‘They may say, and with great justice, ‘ If 
you urge such matters upon us as the essential and fundamental 
things of the gospel, without a reception of which we are to 
be called heretics and unbelievers and cannot hope to be sav- 
ed,— whether we are entitled from our actual investigation to 
reject such doctrines or not, we do hold ourselves enti- 
tled to reject such teaching. We cannot receive this for the 
simple, gracious, and affecting doctrine of Christ. We can- 
not receive it as the substance of the Christian instruction. 
We cannot believe, that a system of metaphysical theology 
which it requires years of study to understand and defend, 
that a few speculative points which it requires more than half 
of the labors of the clergy to clear up, and any way to main- 
tain in the public mind, can be the fundamental truth of a 
religion professedly designed for the poor, the ignorant, and 
the unlearned. Whether truths or not, they cannot be funda- 
mental truths. ‘The very justice and mercy of the gospel 
bear us out in this conviction; and we can no more be anx- 
ious about such speculations, than about any of the subtilties 
of metaphysics and philosophy.’ 

And let us tell our readers, that the exclusion of these 
theological mysteries will not cut them off from high themes, 
and themes that will try and task all the powers of their 
minds. ‘To rise to purer and finer discriminations of con- 
science and duty, to comprehend the spiritual beauty and 
greatness of the character of Jesus, to enter into deeper and 
deeper, and more glorious and ineffable views of the holiness, 
the love, the blessedness of God, to learn how we may ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to him, how we may contemplate 
him more perfectly, and more entirely resemble him, — these 
will be subjects and occasions of lofty effort and unspeakable 
PY: 


VOL. XI.—N. S. VOL. VI. NO. III. 37 
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The themes of religion are infinite. ‘To us, we confess, 
it would be a dull and disheartening prospect, if we antici- 
pated that all the subjects of our investigation in this world 
and the future, were limited to any peculiar and exclusive 
system of theology. No; the themes of religion are infi- 
nite. We may pursue them here, for a few coming years ; 
and we anticipate that pursuit with great satisfaction and 
hope. But when we shall all pass away, when the theme 
shall drop from mortal tongues, and shall no longer fall upon 
the ear, nor kindle in the eye, our trust is, that the freed 
spirit shall rise to pursue it, through the boundless regions of 
knowledge for ever and ever. 

4. Inthe fourth place, while it is not important to the stabili- 
ty and peace of our minds, that we should decide upon mat- 
ters beyond our reach,— we speak for those who have not 
time to be theologians or philosophers,— it is essential that 
we should be established, and that too upon sufficient con- 
sideration, in some great and sustaining truths of religion. 

We say, upon sufficient consideration. The time for 
implicit, traditional, presumptuous faith has gone by. If we 
are a people that can not, or will not think at all, if we 
will not examine with any attention the grounds of our 
faith, we are not prepared for the age and country in which 
we live. ‘There have been ages of ecclesiastical domination 
and slumbering acquiescence, and men were then safe from 
absolute skepticism, in the power of the priesthood, and in 
the absence of all religious inquiry. But the iron rule alike, 
and the leaden slumber of centuries, are breaking up, and 
men must now resign their faith, whatever it is, or defend 
it. Whatever may ‘be thought of this state of things, wheth- 
er it be welcomed or deprecated, — one thing is certain, it can- 
not be helped. ‘There is no longer a question about permitting 
it; it hascome ; and we must meet it as we can. We must be 
prepared, as they were exhorted to do in the primitive age of 
our religion, to ‘ give a reason of the hope that is in us,’ let that 
hope be orthodox or heterodox, of this church or of that 
church, of the sect of the many or of the sect of the few. 

Nay, the question which some are adventurous enough 
to agitate, is not about sects, it is not even about Chris- 
tianity, but it is, whether there shall be any religion at all. 
There is a spirit abroad, bold and reckless enough to assail 
every thing venerable and sacred, not only in the acquired, 
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but, as we may say, in the native faith of the human heart. 
There are those who profess to doubt, nay, who publicly 
deny, the very being of a God. 

We give no importance whatever to this extraordinary 
demonstration of the free spirit of the age and country, consid- 
ered as an effort to unsettle the faith of mankind in so evident 
a truth. We only refer to it as a matter of insane specula- 
tion, which the freedom of our institutions and of the age 
permits to be presented, somewhat more prominently than it 
ever has been before in a calm state of things, to the 
public mind. 

We say, therefore, that since this doctrine, the foundation 
of all religion, is assailed, men must, upon sufficient consid- 
eration, be established in the belief, that there is a God. 
Happily, to any reasonable mind, it needs but little argu- 
ment. We have occasion only to put an atheist to the 
proof in a single one of the thousand comparisons that arise, 
to show how weak is the ground on which he stands. We 
have only to ask him to look with us, for instance, at the 
machinery of one of our manufactories. And after having 
surveyed it throughout, all its curious contrivances, all its 
exact adaptations of one thing to another, and of all to the 
ultimate purpose, we have only to say, —‘ When you will 
convince us that all this machinery had no designer nor for- 
mer, then we will listen to you. ‘To descend to particulars, 
— when you will convince us, that all these wheels, rollers, 
bands, with all their complicated movements, happened to 
resolve themselves into these forms and motions, — that the 
substances of which they are composed, the wood, the iron, 
&c., happened to form themselves into this exquisite adjust- 
ment of one thing to another, —and then, that the raw ma- 
terials, the wool, the cotton, happened to become connected 
with the machinery, and to work out the convenient and 
beautiful fabrics before us,— when, we say to the atheist, 
you can convince us that all this proves no design, nor 
designer, nor former, but is a work of mere chance, then will 
we prepare ourselves to listen to your argument.’ And yet 
how inadequate is the comparison! The mighty globe is 
filled with mechanism, with contrivance, with adaptations, as 
much more various, vast, minute, exact, and wonderful, as 
skill divine surpasses that which is human. 

The same argument proves the moral perfection and the 
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providence of God, and in these it is necessary that we 
should be established. There is no stability without a belief 
in these things, but in utter and brutish stupidity. To be 
ourselves but accidents in this scene of things, and the sport 
of accidents, as the atheist will have it, would be, indeed, to 
involve our minds in total darkness and distress. Yet 
would be no improvement of our condition to be the victims 
of design, if that design were not good. ‘The supposition 
that infinite malevolence had, however curiously, contrived 
this state of things for our misery, or with a total disregard 
of our happiness, would only add ‘unspeakable horror to dis- 
tracting confusion. 

No; we must be settled in the belief, that God is good ; 
that he made us with a gracious and kind purpose ; that he 
provides mercifully for our welfare; that he hears the cry of 

our want and weakness, and helps our infirmity, and com- 
passionates our sorrow ; or our minds can have no comfort, 
peace, or strength. We know of nothing so much to be 
pitied, as the reflecting mind that distrusts the kindness and 
providence of its Maker. This we must avoid, if we value 
the peace of our own hearts. We must yield ourselves to 
the kind and gentle teachings of nature. Not blindly ; for 
the more we reason, the more we reflect, the more shall we 
feel their power. We hesitate not to say, that he, who, 
with a right mind, with a good heart, should go forth in any 
summer season, and commune with the spirit of all living 
things around him, would feel, beyond all doubt, and beyond 
utterance, that God is good. He would see his goodness | in 
the light, ‘he would feel it in every fragrant breath of air; 
he would perceive it in the boundless growth and beauty of 
the earth ; he would be assured of it in the kindling joy of his 
own heart; the argument would gently insinuate itself through 
the medium of every sense ; it would press upon his mind in a 
weight of gratitude and love ; and with all these gracious 
ministrations, these fair and beauteous messengers of God’s 
goodness around him, he could no more doubt it, than he 
could doubt his joys, his senses, his very existence. 

It is not our business now, however, to argue at large for 
the doctrines of the divine goodness and providence. We only 
say that a reliance on them i is essential to our religious stability 
and peace. On this point we have the following observations 
in a letter of Dr. Franklin to Thomas Paine, who had sent him 
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a part of the manuscript of one of his infidel publications. 
The testimony is the more unexceptionable, as Franklin was 
not an advocate for any one of the prev: ailing systems of re- 
ligious faith. ‘I have read your manuscript, he says, ‘ with 
some attention. By the argument it contains against a par- 
ticular providence, though you allow a general providence, 
you strike at the foundation of all religion. For without the 
belief in a providence that takes cognizance of, guards, and 
guides, and favors particular individuals, there is no motive 
to worship a deity, to fear its displeasure, or to pray for its 
protection.’ 

Finally, in order to any stability or peace of mind, we 
must believe in a revelation. We are not now to argue for 
the fact of its having been made. We only say, that a 
belief in this fact is essential to the comfort and support of 
our minds; and this itself, indeed, is no weak argument for 
its reality. If we are asked, how it is, then, that this revela- 
tion is not made to all minds, we answer, that we see, in the 
very discrimination used, an evidence that it came from the 
Father of Spirits. ‘The Christian communication was made 
at the very time, and to the very nations, where the pro- 
gress of the human understanding made it needful, and it is 
now possessed by all those portions of the human race, that, 
from their intellectual wants, peculiarly require it. Nay, 
and it is gradually spreading itself among other nations, as 
they are prepared to receive it, to feel its necessity, and to 
reap its benefits. 

But we repeat, that it is not our business now to defend this 
revelation, but only to maintain the indispensableness of a 
belief in it, as a refuge and support to the mind. This, at 
least, is our own deep and entire conviction. 

_ ‘The great positions in this revelation on which our own 
minds rely, are the messiahship of Jesus, or, in other words, 
the fact of a divine and merciful interposition for our 
spiritual nature, and the doctrine of a future life. These, 
to be relied on, must be matters of revelation. We might 
hope they were true, but we should be very far from the 
needful assurance. Even Plato was obliged to doubt to 
the last, whether his own gifted mind was not, in this im- 
perfect life, taking its only chance of being. 

Besides these doctrines of interposition, and of immortal- 

ity, there are many things, no doubt, in the New ‘Testa- 
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ment, which are extremely interesting ; but without these, 
we feel that the mind could not live in any peace, hap- 
piness, or hope, that is suited to a reasonable creature. 

We speak of the life of the mind, and not of the life of 
the body. ‘The body, no doubt, might live on, and take 
its animal comfort and pleasure. The mind might live for 
the purposes of the body, and for the lower ends of the 
outward scene around it,—for gain, for praise, for pleasure. 
But this is not the life of the mind. In that more intellec- 
tual and spiritual life, when we feel the powers and the 
wants of a higher nature; when we contemplate the glori- 
ous, the beautiful, and the godlike with enrapturing joy; 
when we seek repose in objects enduring, eternal, infinite ; 
surely we must be able in our faith to go beyond the bounds 
of time and earth. ‘Tell us then, that the Being whom we 
supremely love, has no regard for our improvement, wel- 
fare, and salvation, has made no provision for them ;—tell 
us, that our cherished being, and all the precious thoughts 
within us, have none but the most transient hold on ex- 
istence ; that all the hallowed affections of our hearts shall 
fall from us like blossoms before the summer’s breeze ; — tell 
us, that the beings of our earthly companionship, the vene- 
rated, the beloved, the cherished, who have gone from us, 
we shall never meet again;——thus sink into the universal 
grave all that we prize and love, all that our minds live for; 
and they might live on indeed, but it would be a life of 
sorrow ; they might continue, indeed, but their existence 
would not be life, it would be only protracted, lingering, 
living death. 

But relying on those great convictions, which the Gospel 
imparts ; relying on those great truths, which none dispute, 
and which, alas ! none feel as they ought ; relying, we say, 
on God’s paternal care and mercy, and his offered aid, and 
his gracious forgiveness in Christ Jesus, and his promised 
gift of eternal life, we have beneath us the everlasting 
foundations of strength. We may not depend upon this 
explanation, and that distinction, which men urge upon us; 
but depending on what God hath plainly spoken, we shall 
want no other assurance or stability. We shall be strong, 
not perhaps in the supports of human confidence, not in 
the faith of things disputed, doubtful, and difficult to be 
understood, but ‘ strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might.’ 
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5. We have space for but a single further remark. The 
tendency of our two last observations has been, to set up the 
importance of what is intelligible, and practical, and essential, 
above all abstruse doctrines and doubtful disputations. We 
now say, in the fifth place, and finally, that nothing can 
relieve the serious and liberal inquirer from undue anxiety 
about the questions that arise before him, but a deep, con- 
stant, and increasing devotedness in the heart, to those truths 
which he does believe. The mind that never doubts may 
be buoyed up by confidence ; a most undesirable support 
certainly, but, such as it is, we must allow that the votary of 
creeds and systems has it. But the mind that freely exam- 
ines its own conclusions, and sometimes calls in question those 
that have been dear to it, must be established in habitual and 
devoted virtue and piety. He who is searching into the un- 
sound and decaying columns of his spiritual dwelling, must 
feel that his house still rests upon the pillars of eternal and 
soul-sufficing truth. 

How reasonably and how truly may he feel this! He is 
removing rubbish and decay, only to lay open more clearly to 
view the real foundations, and to take faster hold of the 
strong and unfailing supports, of his faith, happiness, and 
hope. We doubt not, that many among us have found this 
to be far more than figure or illustration; that many have 
been inquiring, ay, and doubting, on some points, for years 
and years, and yet have been every year growing stronger in 
faith, and living more happily in all good conscience, have 
found religion almost daily to be rising before them, clothed 
with new beauty and brightness, have found their views of 
God, and duty, and heaven to be constantly more and more 
solemn, more controlling and encouraging, more precious and 
holy. 

If then, (let us be permitted to say to our readers,) if 
you are accustomed to have doubts on any questions of faith, 
ritual, or practice, you can find the remedy, provided you 
are good and conscientious men, you can find the remedy 
against all distressing anxiety, only in an increasing and 
devoted piety and goodness. If these keep pace with your 
inquiries, if, the more you doubt, the more pious, the 
more humble, the more charitable, the more affectionate, 
and pure you are, all will be well _— you, and more 
than well. 
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To make this direction more specific, we would say to 
every inquirer, ‘Let your prayers be fervent, confiding, 
and perfectly submissive to the wisdom of God.’ In sin- 
cerity, uprightness, and holy freedom of soul, pray con- 
cerning every doctrine, as the devout Watts did concerning 
the ‘Trinity. ‘ Hadst thou, gracious Father, informed me in 
any place of thy word, that this divine doctrine is not to 
be understood by men, and yet they were required to believe 
it, l would have subdued all my curiosity to faith, and submit- 
ted my wandering and doubtful imaginations, as far as it was 
possible, to the holy and wise determinations of thy word.’ 
‘Hadst thou been pleased, in any one plain Scripture, to 
have informed me which of the different opinions about the 
holy ‘Trinity, among the contending parties of Christians, 
had been true, thou knowest with how much zeal and sat- 
isfaction and joy my unbiassed heart would have opened 
itself to receive and embrace the divine discovery.’ ‘ Help 
me, heavenly Father,’ he says, with an affecting simplici- 
ty, ‘for 1 am quite tired and weary of these human ex- 
plainings, so various and uncertain. When wilt thou explain 
it to me thyself, O my God, by the secret and certain dictates 
of thy spirit, according to the intimations of thy word ?’ 
‘Nor let any pride of reason, nor any affectation of novelty, 
nor any criminal bias whatsoever, turn my heart aside from 
hearkening to these divine dictates of thy word and Spirit. 
Suffer not any of my native corruptions, nor the vanity of 
my imaginations, to cast a mist over my eyes, while I am 
searching after the knowledge of thy mind and will, for my 
eternal salvation ! 

Again, to specify ,— we would say to every inquirer, ‘ Let 
the love “a God, in you, be a strong, sustaining, absorbing, 
and most joyful affection. Let the love of man be, not an 
honored precept borne on the sacred page, but let it be a 
deeper feeling in the heart. Let it be unfeigned, disinterested, 
overflowing, full, generous, blessed.’ What strength and 
satisfaction will he feel, who can use language like this? <I 
may be uncertain about many things; I may be tried on 
some subjects with doubts, that | must feel most desirous 
to have cleared up; 1 may be wrong in my reasonings ; I 
may err, for I am fallible ; but £ will only the more earnestly 
devote and dedicate myself to my duty and conscience; I 
will strive, with constant prayers and efforts, to be more and 
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more pure and faithful; I will cherish within me the un- 
speakable love of God; as I break loose from tradition, 
prejudice, and creeds, I will bind my heart to freedom, 
charity, self-denial, prayer, and all goodness.’ 

Let any man truly and heartily say this; let him thus 
enter into a more spiritual and intimate communion with 
the realities of those things about which other men dispute ; 
let him be thus established in all the strong and blessed 
affections of his nature, and nothing can move him. Though 
the heavens be shaken, and the earth tremble beneath his 
feet, he has the strength and security of confidence in that 
Being, who made the heavens and the earth. ‘Though the 
moral elements of the world be in confusion, he is calm. 
Though he himself may grapple with doubts, he does it with 
a cheerful and unfearing resolution, and a tranquil energy. 
Though men around him dispute, though they are filled with 
confidence, and are ready to overwhelm him with denuncia- 
tions, though they beseech, and warn, and weep, none of 
these things move him. He can lift to his admonisher, — and 
this is no uncommon situation in the religious differences of 
these times,— he can lift to his admonisher or his accuser, a 
calm and assured countenance, with no trace in it of anger, 
or resentment, or fear, or trouble, and can say to him, in 
reply to all his expostulations and warnings, —‘ Mistaken 
friend! troubled without cause, agitated without reason, 
sincere, I doubt not, but mistaken friend! I am happy, 
happy in the love of God, happy in the love of you, which 
all your misconstructions and mistakes cannot prevent ; I have 
a principle within me, above your judgment, beyond your 
power to disturb. I am blessed, beyond your interference, 
in the contemplations of my own mind, in the abiding affec- 
tions of my heart; and I feel a firm trust in God, that in 
these contemplations and affections, I shall be blessed for 
ever. Think not, frail, fallible, erring fellow-creature! think 
not, try not, so to disturb me. ‘Truth never yet came into 
the world, but astonishment and reproach first gathered 
around its benign countenance,— even though it were the 
countenance of Jesus; truth never yet came into the 
world, but lowering brows were bent upon it, and floods of 
misspent tears were shed over it. Yet do I not say,’ might 
our modest defender of himself continue, ‘yet do I not say 
that I hold the unerring truth. I may be wrong; I may err; 
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but of this I am sure, of this I have the most joyful certain- 

, that in the love of God I am blessed, — blessed for ever.’ 

This, this is stability ; and nothing else can sustain a solici- 
tous and serious inquirer after truth amidst the difficulties 
that surround him. ‘The agitation naturally attendant upon 
uncertainty, is itself considerable ; but the power of society 
is often enough to make it overwhelming. Such is the con- 
stitutional sympathy which we are made to feel with the 
opinions and emotions of others, that a man is actually 
liable, and that without any blame on his own part, to par- 
take of the horror that is felt against himself. This is a 
point of great importance to a class of Christians that is 
every hase spoken against, and one that we may take some 
occasion fully to discuss. For the pre sent we will only say, 
that he who would ‘hold his heart firm’ amidst all the dis- 
turbing influences incident to free inquiry, must hold it in the 
strength of conscious rectitude, and the assurance of fervent 


piety. 


Art. Il.—1. Traditions of Palestine. Edited by Harrier 
Martineau. London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green. 1830. 12mo. pp. 148. 

2. The Times of the Saviour. By Harriet Manrrineav. 
Reprinted, after Revision, from the English Edition. 
Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 1831. 12mo. pp. 132. 


Tuese are not the titles of two separate works, but of one 
and the same work. ‘The American volume is, as is pro- 
fessed in the title-page, ‘reprinted, after revision,’ from the 
English one. Judicious revision is often timely and useful. 
Alterations, if cautiously made, may be permitted, in a 
book which is reprinted on ie. side of the Atlantic. But 
the change of a title is a delicate matter. There is no 
clearer right to be established, than that of an author to 
name his own production. If we should chance to ‘ write a 
book,’ which book should be thought worthy of republica- 
tion in England, and it should appear there under another 
title than that which in the exercise of our best judgment 
we had bestowed upon it, we are ready to say that we 
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should probably dislike the proceeding, so much as to com- 
plain of it, as an uncommon and unjustifiable exercise of 
power. We cannot, therefore, approve of the change of 
title which has been effec ‘ted in the present American edi- 
tion of Miss Martineau’s ‘ ‘Traditions of Palestine.’ Even if 
this original title is not quite so good as that of ‘ Times of 
the Saviour,’ — which we do not allow ,— yet we maintain 
that the change ought not to have been made. It would 
have been sufficient to suggest it in the Preface to the author’s 
consideration. 

We make the above remarks unwillingly, for we are grate- 
ful to the American editor for bringing us acquainted with 
this delightful book, and we should be sorry to have it sup- 
posed that we are not grateful. We know, moreover, that 
every alteration which he has made, was prompted by a 
sense of duty to the public, and to the writer herself. It is 
our duty, while we acknowledge the taste of the editor, and 
our obligations tc him, to express our disapprobation of the 
principle on which he has proceeded in this case. 

The ‘ Traditions of Palestine’ has been, under the name of 
‘The Times of the Saviour,’ somuch read among us, and re- 
ceived with such decided approbation, that it is unnecessary for 
us to praise it, or to offer any particular account of its contents. 
One extract we must give, however, for the sake of those 
who have not seen the volume. It is from the first narrative, 
entitled ‘ The Hope of the Hebrew.’ Two friends, Paltiel and 
Sadoc, with a companion whom they had overtaken, are seek- 
ing the ‘ Teacher’ along the shores of the Lake of Genesareth. 

‘The noon-day heats became oppressive: the way was: now 
stony and sandy; the glare of the sun, reflected from the trans- 
parent lake, wearied the eye, and the travellers began to look 
around for a place of repose. Paltiel remembered, that at the 
distance of two furlongs from the spot where they now were, a 
cluster of palm-trees grew in a recess of the hills, where a 
fountain of cool water “gushed from a rocky cleft. As soon as 
they arrived within sight of the trees, they perceived, by the 
motion of garments, that some one was already at the spring. 
On approaching nearer, they saw an aged man couched on the 
ground as if asleep, while a maiden watched over him. She 
had spread her veil to shade his face from the light ; but when 
she heard the sound of footsteps and perceived that strangers 
were drawing near, she hastily replaced her veil, and bent over 
the old man, as if speaking to him. He arose and surveyed the 
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three companions, placing his hand above his eyes, as if even 
the softened light beneath the palm-branches was _ painful. 
Seeing that they paused, as if wishing yet fearing to join com- 
pany with him, he courteously invited them to repose and 
drink. Before accepting his offer, Sadoc uttered the inquiry, 
which was ever uppermost in his mind, whether the Teacher 
had passed that way. 

‘«* He hath, — blessed be his name, and the name of Jeho- 
vah who sent him!” 

‘Thou believest on him!” said Sadoe with joy. 

‘“*T must needs believe on him,” replied the old man, “ for 
he hath wrought a great work of mercy on me. When yonder 
sun had been an hour above the mountains, all was dark as 
night to me, as it hath been for years past. I now see.” 

‘ «© And the Prophet hath done this ! ” 

‘ “* He laid his hands on me, and the blessed light returned 
tome. I have seen the face of my child. The sparkling of 
the waters also, and the fruit and leaves of these trees, greener 
and fairer than they were in my remembrance, have glad- 
dened my heart. Yet will they be more beautiful unto me to- 
morrow ; for my sense is yet weak, and I can scarce even 
look upon you, though the face of man has been long as a 
dream unto me, and this hour is like a pleasant waking. 
Blessed be he, who hath gladdened my age with light! ” 

‘** Amen, amen,” murmured the maiden, as she sat with 
her head bowed on her knees. 

‘* But the Teacher,” exclaimed Sadoc, ‘‘ how came he unto 
thee, and where?” 

‘** We rested beneath this tree,” replied the old man. “I 
heard the steps of men, and knew that a company approached. 
My daughter believed that the Prophet was among them, and 
therefore I went forth and bowed before him. He asked if I 
believed on his words, and looked to him for the salvation of 
Israel ; and then he removed darkness from me.” 

‘ Again the maiden spoke in a low voice, 

**** According to thy faith be it done unto thee.’ — Those 
words shall be hidden in my heart evermore.” 

“** Wherefore have ye not followed him?” inquired the 
Nazarene. 

***T hastened to do so, when [ should have bestowed my 
child in safety ; but the Teacher saw that my spirit trembled 
within me, and he took my hand and led me hither, and desir- 
ed me to abide, till the heat of noon should be overpast. 
And he gave us his blessing, and went on his way.” 

**< Didst thou not fear before him ?”’ 
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‘<**T feared before the manifest power of Jehovah. But this 
man I fear not. On his countenance my opened sight first 
rested, and I gazed without confusion. It seems to me, that 
whether men fear him or no, they cannot but love also. My 
heart has followed him, and if it please the Lord, I will offer my 
thanksgivings ct the feet of his Prophet once again.” 

‘When Sadoc had heard all that the old man could relate, 
he was impatient to pursue his journey. Paltiel reminded him 
of his home, his family, and occupation; but Sadoc earnestly 
replied, 

** Shall Jehovah put forth his wonders in our land, and 
shall mine eyes not see and mine ears not hear? I go not 
back, till | have learned of his doctrine and sought to be his 
disciple.” 

‘ He retired to a solitary place to pour out his spirit before 
Jehovah in thanksgivings that the long-desired year of salva- 
tion had opened gloriously, and in prayer that Israel might 
be exalted over other nations, and that al! the power and pros- 
perity of the earth might be concentered in the people of God. 
Not doubting of the holiness of his petition, he set forth once 
again with a glowing heart and a countenance of joy.’ — pp. 
21 - 24. 

We hope that the book, of which the foregoing extract, 
tender, pathetic, and solemn, is but a fair specimen, will be 
purchased and read, under whatever title it may be offered. 
We hope that more books, on a similar plan, will be written 
with like success. 


a 


[For the Christian Examiner. ] 


Art. III.— Some Thoughts on Self-Education, considered 
with Reference to the State of Literature in this Country. 


EpvucarTion, in the broadest and most comprehensive sense 
of the term, is the just and harmonious developement of all 
the faculties and powers, by which each is prepared to fulfil 
its appropriate purpose, and all are made to advance the 
highest improvement of the individual. In fewer words, 
man’s whole nature is the subject upon which education 
should be made to operate, and the perfection of his whole 
nature is its end. 
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But as man’s whole nature is made up of various parts, 
each requiring a culture, In some respects, peculiar to itself; 
it is expedient, and, indeed, necessary, in considering the 
subject, to divide and subdivide it, and to examine it under 
distinct points of view. 

Thus, education, considered in reference to the grand 
divisions of man’s intellectual and moral nature, is of two 
kinds: —that which teaches him to know, and that which 
induces him to be; that which instructs him, and that which 
improves him; that which makes him a wiser being, and that 
which makes him a betier being; that which fills his mind 
with light, and that which fills his heart with love; that 
which opens to him a fuller communion with the intelligence 
of the Deity, and that which brings bim into an ever-increas- 
ing conformity to his moral perfections. 

Education, further, viewed in reference to the modes in 
which it is conducted, ts of three kinds. 

First, there is that which consists of direct instruction, and 
is communicated by parents, teachers, and in seminaries pre- 
pared for this purpose. 

Secondly, there is that instruction which is indirect, and 
consists of the insensible influence of events, and of the con- 
dition in which, in providence, we are placed.* It is that, 
for example, which a child sees, when we perceive not him; 
what he hears, when we are unmindful that he is a listener ; 
what he thinks of us and of our conduct, when we do not 
think of him; his silent inferences from our modes of life, 
habits, opinions, likings, and prejudices ;_ the unsuspected 
influences of our associates and of his own: ; in a word, all the 
influence of all the circumstances wherein he is placed, 
which, though quiet and unsuspected 1 in their operation, are 
very palpable and decisive in their effects. 

And, thirdly, there is that education which the individual 
accomplishes in and for himself, that self-education, which is 
the result of voluntary effort and self-discipline. 

Of these three modes of education, the first, namely, direct 
instruction, which is commonly thought to be of the greatest 
importance, has least influence in the formation of character ; 
the second, or the silent education of events and circum- 


* See, for a fuller illustration of this, the admirable Essay of Mrs, 
Barbauld on “ Education.” 
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stances, exerts a more decisive influence ; and the third, 
Self-Education, is, on all accounts, the most essential. 

It is on this, that we propose to offer some remarks. We 
shall, first, attempt to establish and illustrate the position, 
that knowledge and virtue, or, in other words, intellectual 
and moral improvement, are mainly the mind’s own work ; 
and we shall next advert to some practical uses of this truth. 

In the first place, it is a plain fact, that without this self- 
labor, self-discipline, self-education, all direct instruction 
must be unavailing and useless. And is not this obvious? 
For what is the nature and extent of all the ordinary pro- 
cesses of direct instruction? ‘They are, at best, but means, 
facilities, and aids, which presuppose in the mind to which 
they are applied an active, self-moving codperation. With- 
out this, they can effect nothing. They are efficacious just 
so far as the individual by his own energies seconds their ap- 
plication, and no further. ‘They cannot advance him a single 
step, unless he makes corresponding efforts to go. As 
means, facilities, and aids, they are of immense importance. 
They may put us in a condition for improvement; they may 
afford us the light of experience to direct our efforts; they 
may remove unnecessary obstacles from our path; they may 
point out our defects, and show us the method of correcting 
them; they may enable us to strengthen what is weak, and 
to use well what is strong; they may instruct us in the best 
employment of our faculties ; they may teach us how tostudy, 
when to study, what to’ study, ‘and wherefore to study; — 
but, after ali, study we must, and study is self-work, and 
incomparably ‘the hardest work that is accomplished be- 
neath the sun. For study, be it remembered, is not dream- 
ing awake, though we sit, through the livelong day, in 
the student’s posture, with our eyes fixed upon a book. 
It is not much preparation and bustle about the means of 
knowledge. But it is, and it is nothing less than, the intense 
concentration of all our intellectual powers upon a given train 
of thought, to the temporary annibilation of all things else, 
to the forgetfulness even of our own existence. It i is the 
grappling of the entire mind with a subject, as if for life, 
until it yields the blessing we seek. It is an effort, com- 
pared with which, the hardest toil of the day-laborer is play 
and pastime. And this, we need not say, is self-work. None 
can do it for another. None can carry us up the hill of 
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learning. It must be done, if done, by the strain upon our 
own sinews; by the wrenching of our own muscles; by the 
‘blood of toil from our own feet’; by the indomitable reso- 
lution of our own wills. Without this effort on our parts, all 
the means of instruction which this, and all other ages have 
devised, are vain, worse than vain ; they are wasted, 
thrown away, and might as well be heaped upon a dead 
man or a statue. 

All this, thus stated, is very plain, and will be readily admit- 
ted. And yet there is nothing, in point of fact, more frequent- 
ly forgotten. ‘There is a vague notion, as has been justly re- 
marked, widely prevalent, that schools, and ampler seminaries, 
are able, by a power inherent in themselves, to fill the mind 
witli learning ; or that it is to be received inertly, like the in- 
fluences of the atmosphere, by a mere residence at the places 
of instruction. But this is a sad mistake. Something, in this 
way, doubtless, may be effected. Something may be thus 
insensibly imbibed. A young person cannot pass his time, 
for years, in scenes like these, without catching something 
from the inspiration of the place. Intercourse, conversation, 
sympathy with his companions, will, without much voluntary 
effort on his part, convey some information, and mould, in 
some degree, the habits of his mind. But this, admitting it 
in its ful] extent, amounts to but very little. It is, moreover, 
too vague to be of any practical value. ‘The truth, after all, 
is, that the most elaborate and manifold apparatus of instruc- 
tion can impart nothing of importance to the passive and inert 
mind. Itis almost as unavailing as the warmth and light of the 
sun, and all the sweet influences of the heavens, shed upon the 
desert sands. ‘The schoolmaster,’ we are told by one, 
who, be it observed, is himself a prodigy of self-education, 
‘the schoolmaster is abroad.” The word has been caught 
up by the nations as prophetical of mighty changes. But 
the schoolmaster is abroad to little purpose, unless his pupils 
stand ready in their places to receive him with open and 
active minds, and to labor with him for their own benefit. 
And it would be a happier auspice still, for the great cause 
of human improvement, if it could be said, that men were 
bent on becoming, each in his several station, their own 
instructers. If all the means of education which are scat- 
tered over the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers 
of ancient and modern times, were to be collected together, 
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and made to bring their combined efforts to bear upon an 
individual; all they could do would be to afford the op- 
portunity of improvement. ‘They could not give him a 
single valuable thought independently of his own exertion. All 
that could be accomplished must still be done within the little 
compass of his own mind; and they could not approach this, 
by a hair’s breadth nearer, than access was made for them 
by his own codperation. Nothing short of a miracle can 
teach a man any thing independently of this. All that he 
learns is effected by self-discipline, and self-discipline is the 
mind’s own work. We all are, under God, intellectually, 
the makers of ourselves. 

Our remarks, thus far, have had reference to intellec- 
tual improvement. But the spirit of them, with equal force, 
applies to moral and religious improvement. Virtue, re- 
ligion, as well as knowledge, must also be, mainly, the mind's 
own work. Here, as in the former case, something may be 
insensibly imbibed from the circumstances in which we are 
placed ; from the conversation and example of those around 
us; from the tone of the society in which we live ; from pre- 
vailing opinions, manners, habits. But all this is of a nega- 
tive character. It restrains, rather than aids. It serves 
rather to withhold us from gross vice, than to help us on to 
elevated virtue. It may correct the outward deportment, 
but takes little cognizance of principles and motives. It may 

revent the outright and palpable developement of the sin, 
but blights not the sw elling germ of iniquity in the heart. It 
may spread a decorum and decency over the surface of the 
character, but does little to alter, and still less to purify, and 
advance, and carry into effect the essential principles of 
virtue. 

A similar remark, it is obvious, may be made of the external 
means of moral and religious improvement. These, like all 
the processes of direct instruction, in the uiueatom of the 
mind, are useless without the earnest cooperation of the indi- 
videal. You can no more make him a Christian by sending 
him to church, than you can make him a scholar by sending 
him to school. The usual means of religious improvement, 
public religious instruction, public worship, the solemn and 
tender rites of our religion, seasons of abstraction from ordi- 
nary cares for self-intercourse, and for communion of the 
soul with God, are valuable, most valuable ; valuable very 
VOL. XI. —N. S. VOL. VI. NO. IIL. 39 
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far beyond the common estimate that is made of them ; so 
valuable that they are the principal head-springs of public 
morals, and possess a preve ntive and sanative influence over 
public sentiment, which is more effective in preserving good 
order, good institutions, civil rights, and private welfare, 
than any other influences which are brou; eht to bear upon the 
community. But how and why are they thus valuable ? 
Simply and only as means and aids of personal exertion 3 
simply and only by being brought into contact with the 
minds and hearts of men. Unless this is done, nothing is 
done. Our religious meetings, and services, wit rites are 
vain ; nay, worse than vain. ‘They are a mockery. Worse, 
even, ‘than this ;—they are a perversion of those overtures of 
mercy, and those means of improvement, which a gracious 
God has vouchsafed, to raise us from a mere earthly life and 
make us partakers of a hee nature. What is prayer to 
him who does not pray? What is religious instruction to 
the vain, the frivolous, ‘Aa indifferent, the preoccupied and 
foreclosed mind? What is the keeping of holy time to him, 
who, while he is ostensibly present at places of social wor- 
ship, has yet left his thoughts and affections behind, to hold 
companionship with his business or his pleasures? Alas! 
nothing. It is but as the vain oblations, the pageantry, and 
sacrifices of a darker age, without the excuse of ignorance to 
be pleaded in palliation. It is obvious, that all the means 
of religious instruction must be unavailing and profitless to 
him, who will not cooperate in them, and with them, for his 
own benefit. Religious improvement, then, is essentially and 
necessarily the mind’s own work. And it is as true, that, 
under God, and by the aids of that Good Spirit, which are 
ever vouchsafed, — how gracious and glorious is this truth !— 
which are ever vouchsafed i in exact proportion to our endeav- 
ours to obtain them, we are morally, as intellectually, the 
makers of ourselves. 

We have thus attempted to show, that all the means of in- 
struction are of little value without the codperation of the indi- 
vidual who is the subject of them. — It is still more clear, in the 
next place, that all advances in literature, all discoveries in 
science, all inventions in the arts, in one word, all that is at 
any time original in human knowledge, must be referred to 
this self-w ork of the human mind. If it ‘be plain that we can 
enrich ourselves with the thoughts of others, only when our 
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own faculties are awake and active, it is much more plain 
that, to originate any thing, we must depend on our own 
resources. ‘This is involved in the very idea of originality. 
It implies that we are something more than recipients of the 
thoughts of others ; that we are the originators, the creators, 
so to speak, of new thoughts, or new combinations of old 
thoughts ; that we strike out new trains of inquiry, and that 
we add to the vast stores of knowledge a new and hitherto 
undiscovered treasure of valuable truth. This must, obvi- 
ously, be the self-work of the mind. Whence come those 
wonderful inventions in the operative arts, which seem to 
render matter instinct with life, and motion, and mind ; which 
extend the field of exertion ; quicken industry ; do the work 
of myriads of hands; make the elements the servants of our 
wills, and put the material universe at our disposal ? Whence, 
but from the patient, often baffled, but constantly renewed 
and finally triumphant perseverance of a few insulated, self- 
working minds? Whence, again, come those models of 
perfection in the arts of imitation and design, which em- 
body in wood and stone the creations of the poet’s dream, 
and ‘fill the air around with beauty’? Is it not from the 
solitary labor of a few individuals, who give themselves up, 
— ‘the world well lost,’ — in unbroken, in passionate devo- 
tion, to their chosen work. Whence, again, come those 
discoveries in science, which enable us to look with new 
admiration on the works of God, and have identified the stu- 
pendous and before mysterious operations of nature, with the 
simplest movements of things around us? The leader and 
the prince of scientific research has told us ;— it is from patient 
labor of the mind. Whence, again, come those maxims of 
wisdom, those golden sayings, those luminous views of impor- 
tant subjects, which the condition of the age requires, which 
mould and fashion it, and give it its distinctive character ? Or 
whence, in fine, come ‘those thoughts that breathe, those 
words that burn,’ which have an immortality on earth ; ‘which 
are handed down from age to age as things held consecrate 3 ? 
They are furnished by those gifted sages, and scholars, and 
poets, whose souls are touched with diviner impulses, who 
devote their highest powers to retired thought and earnest 
contemplation, and over whose solitary labors God’s better 
inspiration has passed. ‘Thus it is, that the mind, excited to 
self-action, self-discipline, self-improvement, assumes a more 
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clear, bright, apprehensive, and creative state; sees every 
thing under new relations ; catches at the most trifling hints 
and suggestions as the embryo principles of grand discoveries ; 
and connects the most common and apparently accidental 
circumstances, with all but miraculous manifestations of im- 
portant truth. 

We have but one suggestion more to make on this part 
of the subject. Not only must the mind lend its own 
free codperation to render instruction effectual ; not only 
must it act in and of itself to produce new results ; but further, 
if it will so act, none may place a limit to its progress and 
improvement. Nothing i is more profoundly true, than that ‘ to 
him who hath,’ that i is, to him who well uses what he hath, 
‘more shall be given.’ This is universally true. The seed, 
duly planted, yields a thousand fold. Wealth, wisely used, 
produces greater wealth. Influence multiplies itself. And 
this is especially true of the intellect. Knowledge, in every 
department of human Inquiry, is the germ of indefinite 
knowledge. Every thought is connected with every other 
thought, every discove sry with every other discovery. All 
that we gain, therefore, vives us facilities of gaining more. 
The further we advance, the easier will further advance 
be made. Meanwhile, the intellect is strengthened by 
every proper use of it; every degree of progress gives new 
ability for higher attainments ; and every single { faculty is 
more and more strengthened by the harmonious and ener- 
getic developement of all the rest. Thus while any degree 
of knowledge, regarded merely as an acquisition, opens a 
wider and a wider field of view, the mind also at the same 
time, by the very act of making the acquisition, is strength- 
ened and prepared for new conquests. None then may 
place a limit to intellectual progress. None may say to that 
intellect which acts up regularly and resolutely to the full 
extent of its powers, ‘ Thies far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
There are, in all our minds, capacities, which are unknown 
and unsuspected even by ourselves. ‘They are sometimes 
dimly revealed to our view, and the glimpse opens to us, as 
it were, anew internal being. Most persons, we suppose, who 
have observed the operations of their own minds, may call to 
remembrance certain periods, occurring, it may be, they scarce- 
ly know how or why, when the perceptions of the mind are pe- 
culiarly keen ; its relish for beauty more than ordinarily strong 
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and discriminating ; when difficulties, which have before stood 
in the way of inquiry, vanish; when confusion is looked into 
order; when prominent and decisive principles stand out in 
strongly marked relief; when subjects, hitherto impracticable 
and unyielding, unfold to us their different parts and capabil- 
ities ; when rich and before undiscovered veins of thought 
are opened to us, as by an enchanter’s wand; when striking 
and apt illustrations present themselves on every side ; when 
memory lays before us all her stores; when, in a word, all 
the mental operations are freer, bolder, more effective, than 
they ordinarily are ; when, by a sort of instinctive impulse, 
the best access to other minds is seized upon ; when meek 
but strong anticipations of success make labor light, and 
fervid mental effort a chosen work, a high and distinctive 
privilege. At such moments we gain intimations of what the 
human intellect is, and what it can do. We stand amazed 
at this new revelation of ourselves to ourselves. We resolve, 
it may be, that we will henceforth be faithful to these glori- 
ous capacities, and would we but be true to these resolves, — 
who or what could place a limit to intellectual progress ! 

If these remarks on self-education be just, then it is neces- 
sary, in the first place, to give efficacy to all those instruc- 
tions which come from without; it is, in the second place, in 

oint of fact, the very source of all human improvement ; and, 
in the third place, when duly carried into effect, leads to 
an indefinite advancement towards perfection. It would be 
easy to illustrate these positions by referring to examples of 
those self-taught men, who, without the ordinary aids of 
education, have risen to eminence in every department of 
human pursuit. But this, however interesting it might 
prove, as well as a consideration of the means and processes 
of self-instruction, which would be a fitting sequel to these 
remarks, must be omitted. 

We shall only further observe, that the doctrine we have 
endeavoured to support, is fraught with instruction of the 
most practical kind, and with motives for improvement the 
most encouraging. 

And, in the first place, let us make a proper estimate 
of the means of intellectual and moral improvement. Val- 
uable as these certainly are, they are valuable to us, as 
individuals, so far, and only so far, as we do actually and 
faithfully use them as aids in self-discipline. And this sim- 
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ple truth seems to be particularly worthy of attention, at the 
present day, in reference to prev vailing modes of popular alien, 
tion. ‘The presentis flatteringly e valleda practical age, by which, 
if we understand the term (but of this we are by no means 
confident), 1 is meant an age, wherein all intellectual pro- 
cesses are as much as possible abridged, and are brought 
to bear, as directly as possible, upon the familiar concerns 
of life. Hence, countless expedients are proposed for short- 
ening the path to knowledge, and for making it accessible to 
all. ‘These objec ts, so far as they can, in re ality , and without 
the sacrifice of higher interests, be effected, are doubtless 
worthy of regard. But in the pursuit of them, there are 
some important considerations, which should not be forgot- 
ten. Is there not danger that these popular modes of teach- 
ing will be apt to render the learners superficial, ignorant, im 
consequence, of the extent of their ignorance? Is there not 
reason to fear, that instead of these summary methods of in- 
struction being available to smooth the ascent to the ‘ summit 
and absolute principle of any one important subject,’ the real 
thing done, is to keep such subjects out of sight ; so that if our 
progress is apparently rendered easier, it is because our aims are 
humbler ? And above all, should it not be ever kept in view, 
that, valuable as the re sults of learning are, even if they 
could thus che aply be gained, there is one thing far more 
valuable, and this is the improvement of the mind itself, that 
all-comprehending, incomprehensible principle within, which 
is to outlive all its present necessities, and whose condition, 
considered in itself alone, is of more importance, in every 
individual case, than all things else? Any process that 
serves directly or indirectly to damp its energies, to lap it 
in indolence, or, in any way, to check its full and perfect 
developement, is greatly to be deprecated. 

And there is another view of this subject which seems to 
us to be, at this time especially, worthy of particular atten- 
tion. It is the influence which the attempts to render every 
thing popular amongst us are lable to exert on the growth 
and establishment of a sound, a vigorous, an elevated, and 
truly national literature. How much this has become a 
crying want of the country, has been amply shown ina 
former number of this journal. Indeed, does not our present 
condition as a people render such a literature vitally neces- 
sary ? Do we not need it to control our selfish pursuits ; to adorn 
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our prosperity ; to bridle the lust, and shame the pride of wealth ; 
to rebuke frivolity in all its forms; to raise the tone of public 
sentiment ; to purify the public taste ; to neutralize, in some 
measure, the effects of that dark and portentous bigotry, which 
is now spreading over the land ; to give us ‘a name and a praise ’ 
among the nations of the earth? We have proved ourselves, 
confesse -dly, an active, shrewd, enterprising, and indefatiga- 
ble people. Our yeomany are among the happiest, most 
enlightened, and most efficient of any upon earth. Our com- 
mercial enterprise has, almost literally, no limits. The pro- 
ductive arts receive and reward a full share of attention. 
The various professions meet the claims of society, and will, 
necessarily, always monopolize a large part of the talent of 
the country. Natural science, in all its branches, is not 
neglected, and our mechanical invention has made Europeans, 
in some remarkable instances, our reluctant as well as un- 
grateful pupils. Our sy stems of common-school education, 
and of religious instruction, are, of themselves alone, monu- 
ments of prophetic wisdom and of true public spirit, which 
place the founders of our republic among the greatest 
legislators who have lived. But while the immediately 
profitable and necessary interests of life are thus worthily 
cared for, and a degree of information more widely diffused 
in our country, than in any other; it should not be kept out 
of view, that the higher branches of literature, using the 
term in its widest extent, have languished for want of culture. 
More, indeed, has been done, than has been willingly allow- 
ed to us; but still it must be confessed, that profound schol- 
ars, in every department of learning, are rare. ‘There are 
comparatively very few, within the compass of our broad 
land, whose attainments have depth, solidity, and finish. 
Such, until recently, has been the natural, and, perhaps, the 
necessary course of things. America, like the Spartan chil- 
dren, was cradled upon a shield; and the din of arms was 
the only music of her infancy. The cares of subsistence, 
then, and the more productive arts and professions, received, 
as they ought, the first attention. But we are now becoming 
rich and powerful, and it is quite time to lay deep and strong 
the foundations of intellectual greatness. Let us reverently 
take counsel of our ancestors in this respect. When the 
country was yet new, and scarcely a spot in the thick and 
boundless forest was permeable to a sun-beam, they, with a 
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meek and sublime confidence in their own virtue and energy, 
and a holy trust in God, who had divided the waters before 
them and been the pillar and the cloud of their pilgrimage, 
founded our colleges and schools, and framed all their insti- 
tutions, not for themselves merely, nor for any merely tem- 
porary advantage, but with reference to a future empire. 
Their endeavours have, as we have said, been greatly blessed. 
And it now remains for their children to prove themselves 
worthy of such sires, by carrying forward and perfecting the 
institutions which they began, with a wise reference to the im- 
proved condition of society. ‘The savage has been driven off. 
The forests have given place to smiling harvest-fields. The 
resources of the country are every w here dev eloping them- 
selves. Good institutions have gained a prescriptive title to 
our regard. ‘The fabric of government, we may hope, is set- 
tling down to a firmer base, and gaining strength by age. 
a us now strive for a better ‘tens ‘ature, and a sounder learn- 
ing ; forsome of the real refinement and grace of life. Let 
no profligate reviler, with any appearance of truth, again say 
of our native land, 


‘Mind, mind alone, without whose quickening ray, 
The world’s a wilderness, and man but clay, 
Mind, mind alone, in barren still repose, 

Nor blooms, nor rises, nor expands, nor flows.’ 


, bd 
When that day comes, when we shall neglect all liberal pur- 
suits, because they do not minister palpably and directly to 
personal advancement, or a sordid love of gain; when the 
remoter influences of letters and taste on individual character 
shall be disregarded and despised ; when we shall listen ex- 
clusive ly to those political enconomists, who legislate for 
men’s bodies, but forget that they have souls ; when we shall 
blight, by a cold derision, all generous purposes and high as- 
pirations ;—— when that day comes, 


‘Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat !’ 


the era of our national decline will have begun; our ances- 
tral honors will be our shame and our reproach ; ignorance 
and barbarism will spread over and blight all that endears or 
ennobles life. We may live for a while, indeed, on the patri- 
mony of which we have proved ourselves unworthy, we may 
have for aw hile, a Tyrian or a Turkish greatness, but ‘ thick 
darkness will cover the land, and gross darkness the people.’ 
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But yet further. We not only need a generous and a sound 
and noble literature, in the widest scope of the words, but 
we need, and that too in the strong sense of want, a 
National literature, a literature of our own. ‘There is a 
strange insensibility, there is a strange inconsistency in our 
conduct, on this subject. We are much afraid of those 
foreign siseniliet tures which interfere with our domestic arts, 
and make tariffs against them. We scoff at the very iden 
of the prevalent abuses of the worn-out governments of the 
old world; we claim great immunities from their entailed 
errors and venerable absurdities. But we stand in no fear of 
a wholesale importation of a literature, which is thoroughly 
imbued with thoughts and sentiments that have been sug- 
gested and formed by that very state of things, which we 
affect to cenpwne. Alas! there are here no discriminating 
duties. Alas! here nothing is contraband. All, all is re- 
ceived, and, what is worse, is in familiar use amongst us. Would, 
at least, that we had a sort of literary qui arantine, to euard 
us against the moral pestilence that lurks in most of the 
fashionable light-reading which comes from abroad. And 
how is this free reception of a foreign literature to be restrain- 
ed? Orrather (and this is the true state of the question) 
how are we to avail ourselves of it, so far as it is innocent and 
useful and adapted to our purposes, and, at the same time, to 
guard ourselves against its injurious effects? The answer is 
very obvious. We must, as has been said, produce a literature 
of ourown. We must meet the literary wants of the country 
from our own resources. We must create amongst ourselves a 
literature, which, while it is furnished and fraught with all 
that is excellent in fore’ ign scholarship, shall yet spring from 
our own soil, be adapted to meet the literary wants of our 
own country, ‘and breathe the free, racy, original spirit of our 
own institutions. In one word, we must call into being a truly 
National literature. 

And now the great question is, How is this to be done? 
This is the point to which all these remarks have been 
tending. We do not propose to answer this question in detail. 
But, it is believed, one thing is especially necessary ; and this 
is, that we patronize, more than we have done or do, pains- 
taking, persevering, concentrated labor of the mind. It is 
well, it is certainly very desirable, that, as far as possible, 
what i is already known should be reduced to usc, and be spread 
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as widely as is practicable among the community at large. 
But if we desire to add any thing to the common stock. of 
knowledge ; if we desire to have a literature of our own ; if 
we aim at making ourselves felt and appreciated abroad, in 
any department of science or letters ; we should encourage 
that division and subdivision of mental labor, which will 
enable individuals to learn, on any given subject, every thing 
thing in regard to it that is elsewhere known, and thus put 
themselves in a condition to carry forward their researches 

into fields before untrodden. If we would have the fruitful 
and generous parts of Classical learning, for example, we must 
have some amongst us, who will submit to the drudgery of 
manual-making ; to the minute labors of verbal criticism ; to 
‘the small pedantry of longs and shorts.’ If we would have 
enough of learning, we must have a superfluity. If we 
would have a ripe and good scholarship, we must have some 
scholars, mere scholars, commentators, philologists, exclusive 
men, in the right sense of the word; men, who shall think 
the settling of a Greek accent of more value than the pro- 
blems of Kepler, and the restoration of true readings in the 
classics of as much importance as the reformation in religion ; 
men, who, like the librarian Mai, will weep tears of joy, on 
the discovery of a blotted manuscript of Fronto, or be ready, 

like Busby, to ‘ die of bad Latin.’ Not that these are the 
most profitable members of a literary community, or that they 
occupy the ‘ high places i in the field’ of learning ; but that 
we want some of all the different kinds of literary labor- 
ers. ‘The country can now support, and should therefore 
possess, masters in every branch of study. We should en- 
courage our young men, as soon as their minds are sufficient- 
ly develope d to give decisive indications of their peculiar 
aptitudes, to choose that province in which they are willing 
to pass their days, and to which they will devote all that 
they are, and all that they can do. It is by the influence of 
such thorough men, in every department of literature, that 
our summary and superficial modes of education are to be 
corrected, that the standard of acquisition is to be raised, and 
the swelling sufficiency of half- learning is to be repressed. 

It is such men, especially, who are the only fitting and worthy 
instructers of those of our youth, who in the noble language of 
Milton, ‘shall be inflamed with the study of learning “and 
with admiration of virtue, stirred up with high hopes of living 
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to be brave men, and worthy patriots, dear to God, and 
famous to all ages.’ 

Let not these remarks be misunderstood. The popular 
modes of instruction at this period so generally in vogue in 
this country may be, and no doubt are, to a certain extent, 
beneficial. But to be so, it must be previously settled, 
what they really are, and what they can do. ‘They must 
be, necessarily, very popular in their character. They 
must consist, mainly, of results, and of results, moreover, 
adapted to interest a promiscuous assembly. And is there 
not great danger, therefore, that they will assume a striking 
and imposing “character, rather than one which is really and 
solidly useful ? — that they will partake more of the “efflo- 
rescence than of the fruits of the tree of knowledge? Still, 
undoubtedly, they may be valuable both in an intellectual and 
moral point of view. “They may serve to excite the dormant 
mind to a consciousness of its own powers; suggest new 
topics of thought; give new and higher themes to conver- 
sation; improve the public taste; afford an opportunity for 
early talent to exert itself; and spread abroad profitable 
truths, which before were known only to a few. Their 
moral influence, too, may be valuable. ‘They may afford an 
innocent and rational means of relaxation, and thus call off 
attention from those which are frivolous, or worse than frivo- 
lous; they may improve social feeling, by bringing all 
classes of the community together for a common object ; 
and, what is greatly desirable in the divided and distracted 
state of public sentiment in regard to some great interests 
which now, so unhappily, previ ails, they may serve to neu- 
tralize those feelings of estrangement, which are liable to 
separate good and worthy men of all parties, lead them to 
think and act in unison in reference to those points on which 
they can agree, and to forget, for a time at least, those upon 
which they feel obliged to ‘differ. All this is well. All this 
is excellent. And all this, our popular modes of instruction, 
provided they are seconded by the cooperation and mental 
labor of those who are the subjects of them, may effect. 
But is this all to which a people, situated as we are, at this 
period of the world, ought to aim? Should we not aspire to 
a higher culture, to a profounder research, and to a more orig- 
inal effort? And it is respectfully suggested, whether, in 
thus attempting to render popular all the subjects of hu- 
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man inquiry, the strength and energy of the mind will 
not be impaired ;— whether it will not be led to content 
itself with the more obvious and striking views of subjects ; — 
whether it will not be lable to overlook, in an exclusive 
devotion to what, in the vulgar sense of the term, is useful 
and practica/, that which is thorough and profound, but which 
is ultimately, inall cases, and, in point of fact, will be found to 
be, the most really and pore ally useful of all ;— whether 
they will not have a tendency to cripple that self- thought and 
native energy, which can alone enable our men of letters to 
take their places on equal ground, side by side, with the 
best prof icients of the old world ; — whether that dissipa- 
tion of intellect, that almost exclusive attention to near and 
immediately productive pursuits, that devotion of the intellect 
of the country to merely popular objec ts, which so generally 
prevail, do not ine vitably tend to make us tributaries to the 
old world, for almost all we think cr know of the best cul- 
ture and products of the mind, make us dependent on them 
for their literature, and incapable of producing one of our own ; 
— and, in fine, whether, when we can linger, creditably, on 
the pleasant declivities of the mountain, we shall be in earnest 
in toiling up its rugged sides, in enc ountering the chill and thin 
atmosphere of its higher steeps, where alone those original 
fountains are to be opened, which will send forth streams of 
refreshment and fertility to the dwellers below ? 
We conclude these remarks with one further suggestion. Is 
intellectual and moral improvement, under God, mainly the 
mind’s own work ?— Theu let none despair onion the pres- 
sure of adverse circumstances. Nothing can keep down the 
spirit that is truly alive to its own high interests. As each 
human soul is of mcre value in the sight of God than the 
whole external universe, so has He endowed it with capaci- 
ties of improvement, that nothing external, if it be just to 
itself, can destroy. It possesses, in itself, the means of its 
own advancement; and nothing but its own self-desertion 
can stop its onward course. Embarrassments, difficulties, 
distresses, though they may seem, for the time, appalling, are 
yet but the means and aids of its progress towards perfection. 
They nerve its powers as nothing else can. They throw it 
upon its own resources. ‘They develope its hitherto un- 
known and unsuspected energies. ‘They bring its metal 
and temper to the proof. They strengthen and improve all 
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its faculties. It is not the hard conflict of opposing circum- 
stances that we have most reason to fear; but the seductive 
and debasing influences of prosperity and ease. The his- 
tory of the world is one continued illustration of this. In 
the achievements of intellect we shall find the worthiest 
trophies have been won by the sons of poverty, obscurity, 
and restricted opportunities. We see them, as it were, by 
an instinctive principle of their natures, selecting from 
circumstances, apparently the most unfriendly, the elements 
of their future greatness. And the same is familiarly true 
of moral and religious excellence. It is often born in adver- 
sity ; it is often nurtured upon tears, and learns to win its 
crown in heaven, by bearing its cross here below. And if 
there be any exhibition of the human character vouchsafed 
to the view «@ mortals, more sublime than all others ; any 
trait, which, in a peculiar manner, authenticates its divine 
original ; it is ogi example of a man placed by Providence 
amidst adv erse and depressing circumstances, yet faithful 
to the wants and calls of the heaven-born and heaven- 
directed spirit within him ;— beset with disheartening evils 
in his outward lot, and almost sinking under the more 
dreadful heart-sickness of despondency, yet contending 
still ;— borne down and kept down by poverty, alone and 
unfriended, yet struggling on ; — meeting, it may be, with 
cold unconcern, or the half-derisive pity of the favorites 
and fools of ictinias. yet undismayed ; — called to encounter 
real obstacles in his path, and the more fearful ones of his 
own imagination, yet pressing onward ;— watching and wait- 
ing on through the utter darkness of the night, yet sustained 
by a meek self-trust, by a prophetic hope, and, above all , by 
an unshaken confidence in the Father of his spirit ; —until, 
at length, he catches glimpses of an auspicious dawn, unseen 
by the common eye, that dawn which is to ‘brighten and 
brighten into the perfect day ’ ; — now encouraged more and 
more by favoring tokens ;— now redoubling his exertions with 
his strengthening hopes ;— now mounting upwards from step 
to step inthe path-ways of usefulness and honor ; — until, at 
last, he reaps the full rewards of his noble efforts } in trium- 
phant success; this, to our mind, is a spectacle of moral 
greatness, compared with which the splendor of all other 
earthly distinctions grows pale. 


We here close these remarks. Is it true, that the intellect- 
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ual and moral education of man is mainly committed to 
himself? — ‘Then it remains for every man, under God 
alone, to say, what he will know, and what he will be. 
Nothing external, as we have seen, can ultimately stop his 
progress ; so nothing external, beyond a certain point, can 
help him onwards. His trust must be in himself; and if he 
be faithful to this trust, he will aim high, he will aspire 
nobly. Let him be deeply smitten with the love of excel- 
lence. Let habitual self-improvement be the grand object 
of his life. Let self-discipline be never intermitted even 
for a moment. Progress, continual progress, progress on 
earth, and progress in heaven, is the law of his being. His 
destiny ever beckons him forward, and still further forward, 
and Jet this be the only signal that he obeys. 


Art. 1V.— The Atoning Sacrifice, a Display of Love, not 
of Wrath. By Noan Worcester. Second edition. 
Cambridge, Hilliard & Brown. 1830. 12mo. pp. 247. 


Tuts book, we presume, is already known to most of our 
readers. ‘To those who have not read it, or do not own it, 
and who wish to gain clear and consistent views on the sub- 
ject of the effects of the death of Christ, or in other words, 
the doctrine of the Atonement, we recommend it as being 
precisely the work which they need, and should possess. 
A single perusal of such a treatise is not enough. It em- 
braces so many topics, and discusses them with such a va- 
riety of learning, that it should be kept at hand for occa- 
sional reference. 

No one, we think, can justly be offended by this book. 
Dr. Worcester has displayed in it, throughout, that modes- 
ty, humility, equableness of temper, and love of peace, 
which mark his other writings. If any reader should be 
made angry in his progress through the volume, it will be 
because his opinions are opposed, and not because the 
are opposed in an improper manner. With all this gentle- 
ness and kindness, however, there is no want of openness. 
Honesty and plainness of speech are not in any degree sac- 
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rificed to a false notion of charity. They are sacrifices 
which real charity disdains to acc ept. 

Great acuteness, also, is manifested in this work. When 
we say acuteness, we do not mean a low, trap- -like cunning 
in argument ; a constant watchfulness to circumvent an op- 
ponent, to canteen words, and to lead off attention from the 
true object of inquiry ; but we mean a clear ee 
of fallacies, however plausible and disguised they may be ; 
steady regard to the main points in debate, and a sabions 
perception and application of the principles of common 
sense and eternal reason. We would mention Chapter 
XXVII. on the ‘Supposed Evils of Pardon without Sub- 
stituted Suffering,’ as only one instance of this acuteness. 
From this chapter we must allow ourselves an extract or 
two. 


‘In a sermon, entitled ‘‘’The Gospel according to Paul,” 
Dr. Beecher has expressed his views in the following lan- 
guage :— 

‘ But to hold out to all subjects the certainty of pardon for 
all transgressions, upon the simple condition of repentance, 
must be, in its effects, an entire abolition of the penalty, and 
an utter prostration of government by law. ”’ 

*** Tt is not a subject of momentary doubt, that pardon upon 
the simple condition of repentance, would break the power of 
every human government on earth.” He also asks: — 

‘** And does God govern the universe upon principles which 
would fill the earth with anarchy, and turn it into a hell?” 

‘ By the word ‘‘ repentance,” when used to express the con- 
dition of pardon, I understand a real change of disposition and 
conduct, aturning from sin to the path of obedience, — a 
cordial and practical reformation. Ofcourse, it is impossible 
for me to conceive how a government could be endangered by 
granting pardon on condition of repentance, any more than by 
having its enemies converted into friends. Even should all 
the transgressors avail themselves of the offer of pardon, and 
avoid the penalty by repentance, I should suppose the goyern- 
ment would be rather strengthened than weakened by its 
policy. 

‘That the pardons granted by human governments are some- 
times the effect of weakness or imperfection, is not to be 
doubted. But [ am far from thinking that pardons would be 
more “‘ rare”’ if governments were more perfect. Indeed, it 
is my opinion, that under every perfect government, the peni- 
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tent will always be pardoned. Human rulers, however, are 
but men, lik ible to be deceived by false professions of repen- 
tance. Hence they have occasion to be on their guard, lest, 
by intended clemency, they endanger the public welfare. 
Besides, at the present di ay, men have but an imperfect knowl- 
edge of the principles of overcoming evil with good; and 
enlightene .d rulers are sometimes overruled by an ill-informed 
public opinion. But when public opinion shall be more en- 
lightened, and the spirit of Christian philanthropy shall more 
abound, greater care will be taken to reform the vicious, and 
to pardon the penitent. Then the policy of human govern- 
ment will more resemble that of the government of God. 

“On the part of God, there can be no danger of being de- 
ceived by false professions ; nor of granting pardon, without 
sufficient reasons.” pp. 176, 177. 


Commenting further on Dr. Beecher’s notions about law 
and the divine government, he thus sets in a strong light 
the opposition of those notions to the plain declarations of 
Scripture. 


‘I would now request the reader’s attention to the following 
contrasts between the language of the Bible, and the language 
of Dr. Beecher : — 

‘God says,—‘‘ The soul that sinneth 7¢ shall die,— the wick- 
edness of the wicked shall be upon him. But if the wicked 
turn from all his sins that he hath committed, and keep all 
my statutes, and do that which is lawful and right, he shall 
surely live, he shall not die.” Ezek. xviii. 20, 21. 

‘Dr. Beecher says, — ‘‘ Let the criminal code go out with 
the threat,—‘ The murderer shall surely be put to death; 
provided, nevertheless, that if he shall repent, he shall not die, 
and no evil shall betide him.’ Would not such legislation be 
the consummation of folly and mischief? ”’ 

‘Our Saviour said, — “‘ He that believeth and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 

‘Dr. Beecher says, — ‘‘ Threatenings which carry with them 
the certainty of easy evasion, contain no restraint, exert no 
moral power, and are as if they were not.” 

‘It is thus that the Doctor has reasoned against ‘* pardon 
upon the simple condition of repentance.” It is this condi- 
tion which he represents as so ‘‘ easy ”’ to be complied with, that 
pardon on sucha condition would “ be, in its effects, an entire 
abolition of the penalty ” of the law, render “ threatenings — no 
restraint,” and ‘‘ as if they were not.” 

‘But is not the policy of which Dr. Beecher has said so ma- 











ny harsh things, one of the most prominent features in the 
revelation of divine mercy to mankind? Is it not the princi- 
pal thing on account of which the heavenly message by Jesus 
Christ is called the gospel, the good tidings ? The preaching 
of our Lord presents to our view the requirements and prohibi- 
tions of God, accompanied by ‘‘threatenings”’ of evil to the 
disobedient, and the most gracious promises of pardon on con- 
dition of repentance. How then are we to account for the 
fact, that Dr. Beecher has represented such “ legislation,’ such 
connecting offers of pardon to the penitent, with threatening 
of evil to transgressors, as ‘‘ the consummation of folly and mis- 
chief,” and as a policy which, if adopted by human govern- 
ments, would ‘‘ fill the world with ani irchy, and turn it into 
ahell?”’ If I am not under a great mistake, Moses and the 
prophets, Christ and his apostles, are all involved in the cen- 
sures implied in Dr. Beecher’s remarks ; yet I cannot suppose 
that he was aware of such a sweeping implication.’ — pp. 181, 
182. 

With the above extracts we must content ourselves. 
Our purpose in the remainder of this article, is to speak 
more fully than Dr. Worcester has done, or probably could 
have done consistently with the plan and limits of his work, 
of the Death of Christ as an Example. With our author 
we can say, that ‘if there are any Christians who believe that 
the only purpose of Christ’s death was to exhibit a perfect 
example under sufferings, we are not of that number.’ With 
him also we are of opinion, that this was ‘a purpose of far 
greater importance than has been generally supposed by 
Christians.’ 

We do not believe that sufficient importance has been 
attributed, by any class of Christians, to the sight of a suf- 
fering and dying Saviour. Not only the effects which ought 
to be. produced by that sight, but those which really have been 
produced by it, have been too much overlooked. ‘The dis- 
ciples of the popular system of substitution have been so ab- 
sorbed by the grand mystical notion that Christ suffered in our 
stead the punishment due to our sins, and thus appeased the 
wrath of his Father against us, that they have been too apt 
to regard with a sentiment approaching to contempt the 
proposition that he suffered, not in our stead, but for our 
sakes, and for our example. On the other hand, they who 
speak of the death of Christ as an example to his followers, 
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have not often set forth the fulness of the power which 
really belongs to it as such, and which it has actually and 
constantly exerted. They have been in the habit of con- 
sidering it as appealing to our sympathies, rather than as 
rousing up and strengthening our mental and moral energies. 
In the mean time the invigorating and sustaining influences 
of the- Redeemer’s death have been exerting themselves 
everywhere, more strongly felt than ac knowledged, and 
have thus made the practic ‘al faith of the former class more 
rational, and of the latter more glowing and impressive, than 
their respective systems and discourses. 

We question not the effects of the sight of a dying Saviour 
on our most tender sympathies, nor the great value of those 
effects; but we say that when these have been the most 
fully and truly stated, the half has not been told us of the 
influences of that holy and heroic example. We have not 
been told of the constancy which it has taught to virtuous 
purpose; of the invincibleness which it has imparted to 
high resolutions ; of the noble disregard to the world and 
its pleasures with which it has animated multitudes of dis- 
ciples; of the soul of courage and fortitude which it has 
breathed into the whole Christian body. Or if we have 
heard of these things, we have not heard enough of them. 
They have not been presented to us with a frequency and a 
force in due proportion to their reality and their might. 
We have heard more of tears, than of thoughts ‘too 
deep for tears.’ We have heard more of how the bosom 
has been softened and melted, than of how it has been 
armed by the contemplation of the most exalted of sufferers. 
We are weak, and exposed in our weakness to many a 
severe conflict, and therefore we need armour for our de- 
fence and protection; and we have received it, and put it 
on, and addressed ourselves to the fight, confident of safety 
and success. That has been done by many in ev ery age, 
which all are exhorted to do by the Apostle Peter, ina 
text, which is quoted in the work before us. ‘F orasmuch 
then,’ he says, ‘as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, 
arm yourselves likewise with the same mind.’ He does 
not say, ‘ Forasmuch as Christ hath suffered for us, consid- 
er yourselves pardoned from all sin by the mysterious effli- 
cacy of his atoning blood,’ or, ‘ Lament and weep at the 
affecting spectacle ’; but he says, ‘Arm yourselves likewise 
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with the same mind; put on the mind of the Lord Jesus, 
that same mind with which he underwent his sufferings, 
put it on as armour over your frail flesh, and take the sword 
of his spirit in your hand, and the »y shall carry you through 
the warfare, and gain for you the victory.’ Here is recog- 
nised, in the clearest and strongest manner, the mental and 
moral efficacy of the death of Christ; its powerful efficacy 
in arming and guarding the hearts of believ ers; the efficacy 
which it has always had, in different forms and degrees, 
upon the true Christian character, ever since the day of 
the crucifixion. 

The death of Christ was a voluntary death for the cause 
of truth and virtue and human happiness. He might have 
lived. A word added, or a word spared, might have saved 
him from the cross. <A change in his course, a little devia- 
tion from his forward path, a little subserviency to the great 
and powerful, a little management of the crowd, might have 
secured life to him, with riches and honors, and all the pleas- 
ures which they have to give. But no; he hesitated not, fal- 
tered not, turned not aside. Looking alone and steadily to 
the ends of his mission, to the supreme requirements of truth, 
to the will of his F ather, and to the glories of eternity, the 
world faded away from his sight, and he went on to certain 
torture and death. ‘ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem,’ said he 
to his disciples just before the last passover. What sublimity 
there is in those simple words! Jerusalem was to him but 
another name for death. If he went up there, at that time, 
he was sure to die. He saw the tribunal; he saw the bonds; 
he saw the dark cross, as plainly as we see objects which are 
before our mortal eyes. And calmly, and with a resolution 
too fixed to need many words for its expression, he gathers 
his little band of disciples about him, and says to them, 
‘Behold, we go up to Jerusalem.’ The disciples were con- 
founded ; for they did not yet know their Master, as they 
afterwards knew him; and they endeavoured to alter his 
purpose, but in vain. ‘They went up to Jerusalem; and 
the imnocent and just one was betrayed, condemned, and 
crucified, as he himself had said. Here then there was a 
manifestation of superiority over those things which men 
are too much disposed extravagantly to love, or to fear and 
obey, and against the power of which they needed to be 
armed. Here was shown a noble superiority over the love 
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of life ; not indeed an entire contempt of life, but a prefer- 
ence for those invisible but eternal things which are better 
than life, for truth and for duty. Here was shown a supe- 
riority over the fear and the infliction of bodily pain in one 
of its severest forms. Not that we were taught, against the 
express teachings of nature, that pain is not to be feared 
and avoided, but that it is not to be feared so much as God 
and his commandments are to be loved, nor to be avoided 
at the risk of offending conscience and inflicting severer 
pains upon the soul. Here was shown a superiority over 
the fear of man; a gentle, noiseless, unassuming, but yet a 
real and high supe riority ; not angrily, not proudly, not 
unreasonably setting at nought the opinions of society, or 
despising the persons of men, but, being founded on a far- 
seeing and all-comprehending love of mankind, which cared 
for their true interests more earnestly, and discerned them 
more clearly, than they did themselves, rose above their 
petty opposition and raze, which could only endure for a 
moment, as it did above the pangs of the body, which alone 
they had the power to kill. 

Regard these manifestations. Look at this voluntary 
death for truth and virtue. Contemplate these exhibitions 
of superiority of mind over matter; of soul over sense; of 
the love of duty and of God over the love of life and its en- 
joyments ; of the pure and wise love of man over the selfish 
and slavish fear of man; and when they are united with 
the reverence which is due to the Founder of our religion, 
say whether their influence is to be overrated. It is not 
necessary, indeed, that they should be drawn at length and 
explained, in order that they may produce their effects. 
And this is just what we mean to say. Without explana- 
tion, they have been understood. Without discourse, they 
have been felt. The sight of the cross itself has always 
been the best revelation of its greatest mysteries. Many a 
Christian character has been formed by it. Many a cham- 
pion of truth has been armed by it. Many a sufferer for 

righteousness’ sake has indued himself with invincibility by 
putting on the mind of his Master. He has been surrounded 
by those who have been lovers of the world more than 
lovers of God ; his integrity has been tempted; his con- 
science has been argued with; his love of life and his fear 
of pain and death have been appealed to; but when he 
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has looked to the cross, and to him who is hanging so still 
thereon, he has perceived with a glance the mind of his 
Saviour, and has armed himself with the same, and has felt 
strong to answer, ‘ My part is taken. Ef must follow him. 
Indifferent to life, indifferent to its comforts and endear- 
ments, God knows that lam not; but | cannot enjoy them, 
I dare not enjoy them, on your conditions. For yourselves, 
live ; remain on the earth a few hours longer : try to be 
lieve that the greatest good is here ; try to prove to your- 
selves that truth and liberty are names alone ; try to laugh 
at the enthusiasm which holds them to be real and priceless ; 
enjoy your fortunes, your houses, your families, your com- 
forts, your ease; —I turn away my face from them all; 
I go to suffer, and to die.’ 

The mind of Jesus,—the same mind,—this it is which 
has been clothing and arming men with the armour of sal- 
vation, and the whole armour of God. And it has been 
proved not only by those who have fought against death, 
but by many others, who, not called into that field, have 
contended victoriously against the enemies of the spirit. 
Whoever, by regarding the death of his Master, has been 
made strong by that high example to deny himself forbid- 
den vratifications, or resist unjust Impositions at the risk of 
any worldly possession or pleasure, has armed himself with 
the same mind as his, and the death of Christ has thus been 
his salvation. We say, the death of Christ has thus been 
his salvation ; for what other meaning are we to give to the 
words of the apostle which immediately follow those already 
quoted ; ‘ Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind ; for 
he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin ; ‘that 
he no longer should live the rest of his time in the flesh to 
the lusts of men, but to the will of God.’ He hath ceased 
from sin. Having endured temporal privation or suffering, 
for the sake of spiritual health and the cause of eternal 
liberty, and thus recognised and acknowledged the supreme 
worth of the soul, and the superiority of its interests over 
the interests of the body, he hath ceased from sin; he hath 
overcome earthly allurements; he: hath shown himself to 
be spiritually minded; he hath obeyed the will of God 
rather than the lusts of men. It is not meant that there is 
henceforth no possibility of his sinning, but that his life is 
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guided by the sy principles of religion, and is free from 
the dominion of flesh and sense. He has been redeemed 
by the cross - Christ. He has armed himself with the 
mind of his suffering and dying Master, and thus his suffer- 
ings and his death have saved him. 

Again, it is to be considered that the death of Christ was 
an exceedingly ignominious one in the eyes of the world at 
that time. The death of the cross was a punishment 
reserved almost exclusively for convicts and slaves. We 
all can understand how different from each other are what 
is called a death of honor, and what is thought a death of 
shame. We all know how the one is illustrated by the 
glowing light of elogence, and crowned with the choicest 
wreaths of poetry, and how the other is left to darkness and 
to weeds. Comparativ ely it is easy to die a death which 
the opinions and customs of men have surrounded with 
glory. ‘Thousands have chosen such a one. But to under- 
go a death which men term ignominious; to be made a 
warning spectacle ; to suffer and die not only without ap- 
plause, but almost without commiseration ; to be exposed 
as a criminal, where they who pass by may wag their heads 
and point the finger . that is the trial, that is the agony. It 
is not to be supposed that the mind of Jesus was insensible 
to the appalling circumstances of such a death, but yet he 
triumphed over them, and then, on the cross, he taught the 
world the memorable truth, to be kept in the hearts of his 
disciples for ever, that honor and dishonor do not depend on 
circumstances, however appalling, but on the character of 
the victim, and the cause in which he suffers. ‘Though he 
was like God, in the power and dignity with which God had 
invested him, yet he humbled himself, and submitted to the 
death of a slave. How soon the disciples learnt, from this 
exhibition of the mind of their Saviour, what is glory and 
what is shame. How high it raised them above the mis- 
conceptions and false notions of the world. How deeply 
they came to reverence the very instrument of that death, 
which before was looked upon with abhorrence. ‘God for- 
bid that | should glory,’ exclaims the Apostle Paul, ‘save in 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’ He had armed 
himself with the mind of his Master; that same mind with 
which he encountered public shame as well as bodily tor- 
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ture, rather than renounce his heavenly commission, and 
give up the cause of mankind, and prove false to his own 
spirit. Here was a mind prepared to perform miracles. 
Here was armour to defend the inner man from the weapons 
of ignominy as well as death, and enable hin to beat down, not 
only the opposition and the cruelty of the world, but its 
scorn and mockery also, under his feet. Many and many 
have armed themselves with the same. ‘He despised the 
shame,’ has been the motto of their shield, and so they have 
despised it, and accounted it honor and gain. ‘This is one 
of the truest and most distinguishing sentiments of Chris- 
tianity, this feeling of the real and paramount honor of vir- 
tue and devotion to God’s service. It has been inspired 
into the hearts of the obedient and holy by nothing so much 
as by the death of Christ; not even so much by his pre- 
cepts and commands, as by the clear and ever-present 
manifestation of his cross. 

But this is not the whole. This isnot the entire descrip- 
tion of that perfect mind of our suffering Master, with which 
every true disciple of his has armed himself more or less 
completely. Let it be noted, that the mind of Jesus in his 
sufferings and death, was not alone a mind exalted above 
the dread of pain and of disgrace, but also above the least 
expression of resentment, desire of revenge, or murmur of 
discontent. That was the heaven of heavens into which his 
soul had ascended, while his flesh was quivering in mor- 
tal anguish. At that dreadful hour, when some word of 
reproach or repining might have been expected, if ever 
from him, his mind was all forgiveness to his enemies, 
and all resignation to his Father. A few sentences of par- 
don, and sympathy, and piety were all that escaped from 
his lips. ‘This day shalt thou be with me in paradise ;’ 
‘Son, behold thy mother; Mother, behold thy son;’ the 
first stanza of the funeral hymn of his nation, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me!’ ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do;’ ‘It is finished ;’ 
‘Father, into thy hands | commend my spirit ;’ —these 
were all. And what a mind they show!—the heroism of 
perfect love. All that is verily Christian, in what is called 
the Christian world, has partaken of this mind, and formed 
itself upon this model, the pattern of the courage, and for- 
titude, and love, of the death of Christ. Armed with this 
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same mind, the apostles went forth conquering and to con- 
quer. Mail-clad with the same constancy, resignation, and 
long-suffering, the protomartyr Stephen, though stoned to 
death in the highway, achieved a victory like that of his 
Leader; and soon afterwards, James followed him in the 
path of conquest, though ‘ killed with the sword,’ at the com- 
mand of a tyrant. We see how early the great example 
of the Master’s death infused itself into the souls of his 
disciples. We see how well they understood from his 
lifeless body, that which they had learned so imperfectly 
from his living lips. We see how closely they could now 
emulate and copy the victories of him who loved us and 
gave himself for us. ‘They received full supplies of wis- 
dom and courage from that very cross, at the erection of 
which they had fled in despair. ‘They labored, as Jesus 
did, for the welfare of mankind, and died, as he died, 
the divine and all-vanquishing love of those by whose 
hands they were slain. [or them, and for all who have 
been of the same mind, and have achieved similar con- 
quests, a glorious promise is written ; ‘To him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which is in 
the midst of the paradise of God.’ 

So far, then, from being unimportant in itself, we regard 
the example of the death of Christ as most important, all 
important. So far from being inferior in consideration to 
some other more mystical points of doctrine relating to his 
death, it has done almost all that has been done in counter- 
acting the evil tendencies of those dogmas, and in preserv- 
ing among Christians, in their feelings, convictions, and prac- 
tice, if not in their creeds and books, the true doctrine of the 
cross, which has kept streaming down in direct illumination 
from the cross itself. If the idea of a stern and strange 
divine justice, which could not be merciful till it had exact- 
ed a full satisfaction, has been unpropitious to the forma- 
tion of a gentle and forgiving character, the sight of a dying 
Saviour, who bore all, and forgave all, has often come in, 
to check the hostile influence, and teach a more Christian 
lesson. If the idea that men are saved by the imputed 
merits of the Saviour, has tended to paralyze individual ex- 
ertion, as useless and worthless, the exhibition of them on 
the cross has excited more generous thoughts, preserved the 
inner life in its vigor, and compelled men actively and sav- 
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ingly to imitate those merits on which they professed idly 
though gratefully to lean. ‘True and excellent Christians 
have believed in the doctrine of substitution; but it is not 
that belief which has made them like their Master. ‘They 
have declared that they were saved by the mysterious effi- 
cacy of his atoning blood; but they have felt that they were 


not saved, and could not be saved, till they had armed 
themselves with his mind. 





Art. V.— The Light of Nature Pursued. By Apranam 
Tockxer, Esq. From the Second London edition, re- 
vised and corrected. Toeether with some Account of 
the Life of the Author, by Sir H. P. St. Joun Minp- 
may, Bart. M. P. In ‘4 volumes. S8vo. Cambridge. 
Hilliard and Brown. 1831. 


We welcome the first American edition of this curious, 
entertaining, and, in many respects, valuable work, The 
author’s ac sknowledged ability, the wide range given to his 
thoughts, the interesting and practical character of many of 
his topics, and the sprightliness and broad humor which 
pervade his speculations even on topics the driest and most 
abstruse, make it difficult to account for the fact, that he 
has not been more generally known and read. The first 
two volumes, in five parts, were published by himself 
in 1768, and not in 1765, as asserted in the memoir; and 
the third volume, in four parts, was published by his daugh- 
ter, three years after his death, in 1777. The whole as 
bound up mace seven octavo volumes, which were favora- 
bly noticed by the reviewers as they came out; but in other 

respects the work appears to have attracted but little atten- 
tion.* The second edition, in eight volumes octavo, from 





* The author of the Abridgment of Tucker says, that he was ‘ dis- 
couraged iby his friends, ne ele cted by the public, and ridiculed by the 
reviewers.’ It was notso. Both the Critical and the Monthly Review 
notice and recommend his works in terms of more than usual respect. 
The latter, especially, not only gives a careful and extended analysis 
of his writings, continued through eight or ten numbers, but takes 
frequent occasion to extol him as a writer and philosopher above, aa 
we should say, rather than below his deserts. 
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which the present is taken, did not appear till 1805, and 
there has been no call, we “eo lng for another in England. 
‘The Light of Nature,’ it has been justly said, would have 
found its way into more general circ ulation, if it had _ 
less voluminous; and yet an excellent Abridgment of 
published in 1807, by the author of ‘ An Essay on = 
Principles of Human ‘Action,’ does not appear to have met 
with a better reception. ‘Tucker’s name is not mentioned 
in Aikin’s ‘ General Biographical Dictionary; ’ nor is any no- 
tice taken of his writings in Mr. Stewart’s ‘ Dissertation on 
the Progress of Metaphy sical, Ethical, and Political Phi- 
losophy.’ 

As if to make amends for such neglect, those who have 

spoken of ‘Tucker at all, have commonly spoken of him in 
terms of extravagant eulogy. Dr. Paley says, in the Pre- 
face to his ‘ Moral and Political Philosophy,’ ‘1 have found 
in this writer more original thinking and observation upon 
the several subjects that he has taken in hand, than in any 
other, not to say in all others put together. The author of 
the Abridgment to which [ have just referred, himself an 
able writer, also affirms, ‘I do not know of any work in 
the shape of a philosophical treatise, that contains so much 
good sense so agreeably expressed. ‘The character of the 
work is, in this respect, ‘altogether singular. Amidst all the 
abstruseness of the most subtle disquisitions, it is as familiar 
as Montaigne, and as wild and entertaining as John Buncle.’ 
Dr. Parr quotes ‘The Light of Nature’ more frequently 
than any other book in the Notes to his ‘Spital Sermon,’ 
and even goes so far in one instance as expressly to place 
the author of it at the very head of the great English mor- 
alists. He has also found, as is well known, an equally 
warm but more discriminating admirer in Sir James Mack- 
intosh, one of whose letters on this subject has been pre- 
served and published by Dr. Parr’s biographer, which, as it 
relates to the history of the edition here followed, and con- 
tains moreover some valuable criticisms, we shall copy 
entire. 


‘My Dear Sir, Searle Street, 1st Dec. 1800. 
‘I thought it useless to answer your letter till I could an- 
swer your inquiries about Tucker, which I now do, by inform- 
ing you that he was of Merton college, Oxford. Whether he 
took a degree there or not, I could not ascertain, but you will 
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easily ascertain that point by inquiries at Oxford. The per- 
son whom I employed to make these inquiries was Mal- 
thus, the author of the ‘‘ Essay on the Principles of Popula- 
tion,’ who lives in the neighbourhood of what was Mr. Tuck- 
er’s seat. Sir H. St. John Mildmay, to whom Malthus applied 
for information, is the grandson of Tucker, and has an inten- 
tion of publishing a complete edition of his grandfather’s work, 
including some detached tracts, and an unpublished disserta- 
tion on the Logos. He is to send me a sketch of the life of 
Tucker written by his daughter, Miss Tucker. I am very 
willing to assist him in his edition, and I hope it is not too 
late to recover more particulars of the life of this great philoso- 
pher than are contained in his daughter’s sketch, as some of 
his contemporaries are stillalive. It seemsto me, that an anal- 
ysis of ‘“‘ The Light of Nature ” would be a useful part of such 
a republication. It is a work which needs to be analysed. It 
is never concise, and not always methodical. I should be 
under the necessity of charging Search with ungrateful plagia- 
rism from Hartley. His chapter on ‘‘ Translated Passion” is a 
very mean attempt to hide his theft by a paltry change of ex- 
pression. It will be painful to lay such an offence to the 
charge of a great and a good man; but the morality of litera- 
ture requires that severe justice should be executed on such 
thefts, and especially on those men of genius who stoop to such 
petty larcenies. Ever yours, 
James MackinTosu.’ * 


It is much to be regretted that the professional engage- 
ments of this gentleman, and his call soon after to a high 
judicial station in the East, prevented him from assisting the 
editor of Tucker’s works, as he had intended. ‘The edition 
appeared in 1805, containing the suppressed chapter on the 
Logos, but none of the ‘detached tracts,’ of which Sir 
James Mackintosh speaks. An account of the author’s 
life is prefixed, but it is meagre and unsatisfactory, being 
taken almost exclusively from his daughter’s sketch men- 
tioned above, or rather, as it would seem, from a few bio- 
graphical notes, or hints, found among her papers. 

Mr. Tucker was born in London, September 2, 1705, 
His father, a wealthy merchant, dying soon afterwards, the 
care of his early education devolved on his maternal uncle, 
Sir Isaac Tillard. This gentleman’s private worth, and the 


* Parr’s Works, vol. I. pp. 702, 703, note, 
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indefatigable pains which he took to imbue his nephew’s 
opening mind with the principles of honor, benevolence, 
and liberality, were always remembered by the latter with 
extreme affection and gratitude. In matters of taste, and 
in the higher branches of learning, it does not appear that 
our author was much indebted to Sir Isaac’s suggestions. 
When Tucker was called on, as a boy, to pay a periodical 
compliment to some distant relations, he was invariably 
referred by his guardian to St. Paul’s Epistles, as the most 
complete model of epistolary correspondence. After hav- 
ing passed through the usual course of a liberal education, 
he went into chambers in the Inner Temple about the year 
1724, where for some time he applied himself very assidu- 
ously to the study of the law, though not, as it would seem, 
with any expectation of ever being called to the bar. In 
1727, he purchased Betchworth Castle, near Dorking, 
where he spent the remainder of his days in the pursuits 
and amusements proper to a rich country gentleman; pe- 
culiarly happy in his domestic connexions, and a_ bright 
example of the domestic virtues. ‘The reference to his 
courtship in the chapter on ‘ page ony | and the account 
of his interview with his wife in ‘The Vision,’ are among 
the most beautiful and touc “th ike in his great work. 
Mr. Tucker had no turn for politics, and refused, for this 
reason, to offer himself as a representative for his county, 
though often urged to do so, and never but once could be 
prevailed on to attend a county meeting. He took no active 
part in the proceedings on that occasion ; but this did not pre- 
vent the whigs from introducing him i ots a ludicrous ballad, a 
circumstance which afforded him abundant matter for iinnidaes 
ous animadversion ever afterward. ‘ Whenever politics were 
the subject of conversation he Marie failed to advert to the 
ill success of his only essay in public life ; and he was so 
much amused with the ail he made in verse, that he 
set the ballad to music.” Mr. Tucker was a Christian. Of 
his theological opinions we shall have occasion to speak 
more at length presently. Here it will be enough to say 
that, as an open asserter and advocate of esotericks and 
exotericks, he took care to make his exotericks accord with 
the established religion, and probably would have done so 
if, instead of being the church of England, it had been the 
church of Rome. ‘ It is amusing to observe,’ says the author 
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of the Abridgment repeatedly noticed before, ‘with what 
gravity he sets himself to inveigh against freethinkers and 
freethinking ; when he himself, as to his mode of reasoning, 
is one of the greatest of freethinkers. He seems to have 
been willing to keep the game entirely in his own hands; 
or else to have supposed that the liberal exercise of reason 
was only proper for gentlemen of independent fortune ; and 
that none but those who were in the commission of the 
peace, should be allowed to censure vulgar errors.’ 

His wife died in 1754, an event which overwhelmed him 
in the deepest affliction; and it was soon after this, and 
partly with a view to occupy and divert his mind, that he 
first turned his attention to the composition of the work 
before us. In order to ascertain, as it would seem, what 
degree of attention and favor he was likely to receive 
from the public, he published in 1763 a small octavo 
volume, consisting, for the most part, of selections from 
what he had already written, under the title of ‘ Freewill, 
Foreknowledge, and Fate ; a Fragment. by Edward Search.’ 
It is remarkable that Mr. ‘Tucker never published any thing 
under his own name, owing partly perhaps, as his friends 
have said, to his indisposition to attract public notice as an 
author, but still more, as we suspect, to his unwillingness to 
incur an author’s responsibility. His preference for the 
name of Search, under which the fragment above mentioned, 
and the first volumes of the entire work, were given to the 
world, grew out of the conceit, frequently adverted to in 
his writings, that all the philosophers who had ever appear- 
ed belonged either to the family of the Searches, or that of the 
Knowalls. The other printed works of Mr. Tucker, ‘ The 
Country Gentleman’s Advice to his Son on the Subject of 
Party Clubs,’ which appeared in 1755, ‘ Man in quest of 
Himself, by Cuthbert Comment,’ in reply to some strictures 
that appeared in the Monthly Review in 1763, and a short 
tract on ‘ Vocal Sounds,’ written at a still later period, were 
ephemeral productions, which made no impression at the 
time, and have long since passed into oblivion. 

We learn from Mr. Tucker’s biographer that he was 
conscious of his want of skill as a writer, and endeavoured 
to supply his defects in this respect by employing himself 
for some time previous to his great undertaking in the study 
of the best Greek and Latin models, the most admired pas- 
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sages of which he actually took the pains of translating sev- 
eral times over. He also made several sketches of ‘The 
Light of Nature,’ * before he finally decided on the method 
he should pursue ; and after he had ultimate ly arranged and 
digested the materials, twice transcribed the whole copy of 
that part of the work which was published before his death, 
in hiscown hand. As the personal and especially the lite- 
rary habits of men of distinction are always interesting, we 
shall insert the following minute and circumstantial account 
of our author’s. 


‘Mr. Tucker, though by no means of an athletic form, or a 
robust constitution, possessed great bodily activity. He always 
rose early in the morning to pursue his literary labors. During 
the winter months, he commonly burnt a lamp in his chamber 
for the purpose of lighting his own fire. After breakfast he 
returned again to his studies, for two or three hours, and pass- 
ed the remainder of the morning in walking, or in some rural 
exercise. As he was remarkably abstemious, he lost but little 
time at the table, but usually spent the early part of the evening 
in summer in walking over his estate, collecting information on 
all agricultural subjects from his tenants, and committing the 
results of their practical experience to paper. In winter, he 
completed the regular measure of his exercise, by traversing 
his own apartment, and after accomplishing the distance he had 
allotted to himself, he employed the remainder of the afternoon 
in reading to his daughters. In London, where he resided 
some months in every year, his time was apportioned, nearly 
in the same manner, between study and relaxation; and he 
commonly devoted much of his evenings to the society of his 
friends, relations, and fellow collegians, among whom he was 
partic ularly distinguish d for his dexterity in the Socratic 
method of disputation. His walks were chiefly directed to the 
transaction of any incidental business, always choosing rather 
to execute his own commissions, even of the most trivial nature, 





* Tt is said in the Life, (p. viii.) that he printed one of these sketch- 
es ‘in the form of a dialogue.’ We doubt whether he ever printed 
any sketch of his work excepting the Fragment abovementioned, 
which his biographer appears never to have seen. It consists, for the 
most part, of the long chapter on Freewill with a running commen- 
tary by Cuthbert Comment, who performs the part of an interlocutor. 
Cuthbert calls in question several of the positions, holds them up in 
different points of view, and sometimes is made to attack the author 
himself with a good-humored raillery. 
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than to entrust them to a third person. This singularity arose 
from the construction of his mind, which was rarely satisfied 
without some object in view; and when no inducement pre- 
sented itself, he would sometimes walk from Great James 
Street, w here he resided, to St. Paul’s or to the Bank, to see, 
as he would good-humoredly observe, what it was o’clock.’ — 


Vol. 1. p. x. 


Mr. 'Tucker appears to have had but little intercourse with 
the distinguished scholars of his day. There are however 
one or two allusions to letters of his still existing, on literary 
subjects, which leave us to regret that his biographer did 
not make more use of them in drawing up the memoir. For 
several years previous to his death the was troubled with a 
weakness in his eyes, which gradually brought on cata- 
racts and aan at last in total blindness. This afflic- 
tion, the greatest which could befall a man of his pursuits, 
he bore with a characteristic cheerfulness, diverting him- 
self not a little with the blunders into which he was some- 
times betrayed by his infirmity. With the aid of his daugh- 
ter, and some mechanical contrivances for writing, he still 
went on with his work until, in 1774, the whole was ready 
for the press. Before, however, the necessary arrange- 
ments were concluded for its publication, he was seized 
with an illness which proved fatal; and he died, as he had 
lived, with perfect calmness and resignation. 

Here we must say that a recent and pretty careful exam- 
ination of Mr. ‘Tucker’s great work has materially lowered 
our estimate of his abilities as a metaphysician and moral 
philosopher. He has thrown together, it is true, a multi- 
tude of apt and amusing illustrations ; his practical reflec- 
tions on most subjects are valuable; and there is also an 
amiable and winning spirit of optimism running through 
every thing which he has written. But he is not a pro- 
found thinker ; notwithstanding all that he has said about 
his microscope, he does not discriminate accurately ; his 
views are not comprehensive ; he has no system. He pro- 
fesses to be a disciple of Locke ; and yet it would be diffi- 
cult to name a single writer in the whole compass of En- 
glish literature, who in his general manner, or in the quali- 
ties of his mind, less resembles that great man. ‘The origi- 
nal doctrines and conjectures which he has hazarded, those 
for example which respect the corporeity of the mental or- 
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gan, or which make the rational faculty a secondary proper- 
ty resulting from the composition of spirit with a fine or- 
ganization, and his dreams about the vehicular state and the 
mundane soul, are curious only from their extravagance. 
The chapter entitied ‘The Vision’ is unquestionably the 
most remarkable part of the work, evincing at the same time 
a well-stored and highly imaginative mind, and abounding in 
exquisite touches of nature and humor. It is by this, as 
his admirers have said, that his reputation as a man of ge- 
nius must stand or fall. 

There is a moral defect in Tucker’s writings which we 
must not pass over in silence. ‘The weak sides and incon- 
veniences of every rule are pointed out and dwelt upon un- 
til a sort of skeptical uncertainty is introduced. One is al- 
most forced to acknowledge with Sterne, that, after all, there 
is not so much difference between good and evil as the 
world is apt to imagine. Asa ommend consequence of this, 
the doctrine is continually insinuated, and sometimes open- 
ly maintained, that, however we may speculate in our clos- 
ets, we are never to feel ourselves called upon to make 
war on popular errors, or prevalent abuses, or to disturb in 
any way the existing order of things. For this reason, more, 
we suspect, than from any sense of his pre*minent ability, 
Tucker always has been, and always will be, a favorite 
with those, who, without absolutely abandoning shale princi- 
ples, wish to have just so much doubt cast upon them as 
will relax their strictness. What he has advanced under 
the head of esotericks and exotericks, or on having one doc- 
trine for the learned, and another for the vulgar, may be 
consistent, perhaps, with an amiable temper, humane oftices, 
and a_ philosophical moderation ; but not, with sincerity, or 

a hearty zeal for the truth, ora willingness of self-sacrifice, 
or a proper respect for or sympathy with the common oe 

Of the literary merits of this work all that we can say is 
that the author’s sprightliness and good humor, and hig 
happy talent for illustration, are to be set off against his 
want of method, his diffuseness, and the loose and inhar- 
monious structure of his almost interminable sentences. 
His plan is to begin by giving an account of human nature 
as it exists in this world ; then to speak of its capacities 
with respect to a future life : ; and then of what may be ex- 
pected either here or hereafter from the government and 
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providence of God, so far as these are unfolded by the light 
of nature. Ahorw ards he calls in the aid of rev elation, i in= 
vestigates its foundation and evidences, explains wherein 
revelation and nature differ and whan they agree, and 
proceeds to consider under their blended lights some ot the 
most interesting questions respecting the divine economy, 
and human duty , trial, and destiny. Over this wide field 
we cannot think, of course, to follow him, but must content 
ourselves with calling attention to a few passages. 

The following is Mr. ‘Tucker’s explanation of the manner 
in which the mind acts on the muscles. 


‘Perhaps there lies a mighty weight of some subtle fluid 
thrown from our animal circulation, and be: iring constantly 
against the orifices of our nerves, but prevented from entering 
by certain little sliding valves kindly provided by nature for our 
use : the mind then has nothing more to do than draw aside the 
valves, and in rushes the torrent. ‘The mind in this case works 
like the miller ofan overshot mill; he has shoots lying over 
every one of his wheels, stopped by flash-boards at their upper 
ends, against which the water lies bearing, always ready to drive 
the wheels whenever it can find a passage: so the miller by 
drawing a little board, which any child might pull up with a fin- 
ger, turns the stream upon this wheel or that as he pleases, and 
twirls round a massive stone which he could not stir with both his 
arms. But as comparisons seldom goon all four, the mill and the 
human machine differ in one respect ; the miller, when he takes 
up his flashes, lays them, it may be, on the bank, goes whistling 
into his mill, and thinks no more till his grist is ground, for 
the water will work on for ever, unless he shuts it out again: 
but the valves used by the mind fall back again of themselves 
when the mind withdraws her activity. ‘Therefore if you 
would point with your hand at some object for any time, you 
must continue to exert yourself all the while: for the moment 
the mind forbears her volition, the valves close, the stream 
ceases to flow upon the brachial muscles, and the arm, no lon- 
ger supported, falls to your side. ‘Then again the likeness re- 
turns upon disorders in each: for should an eel wriggle under 
any of the flash-boards, this might give the water a passage 
without any act of the millet : or should some flood buoy them 
quite out of their places, and pour down a larger stream than 
usual, the wheels might turn with more violence than the mil- 
ler could throw upon them at other times. So some foulness 
of our juices may work under the valves, keeping them open 
whether we will or no; or the boiling of a fever may streteh 
VOL. XI. — N. S. VOL. VI. NO. III. 43 
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them beyond their natural width, and produce convulsions 
stronger ‘than any thing the mind can effect by her volition.’ — 
Vol. 1. p. 60. 


Again he says ; 


‘Were I permitted to conjecture in a matter wherein nothing 
better than conjecture can be had, I should suppose spirit nat- 
urally ‘penetrable, but capable of rendering itself solid upon 
occasion with respect to particular bodies, and that hereon our 
activity depends. I have formerly given my reasons for imag- 
ining that the force wherewith we move our limbs is derived 
from the animal circulation rushing into the muscles through 
certain nerves, and that the orifices of these nerves are provid- 
ed with stoppers, which the mind draws up at pleasure to give 
the animal spirits admittance: now what should hinder our 
conceiving these stoppers pushed up by little hairs or fibres 
whose other ends lie within our spiritual part, which by its 
natural penetrability admits them into the space where itself 
resides? but, upon the mind rendering herself solid with re- 
spect to any particular fibre it is driven forward, thereby lifts 
up the stopper, and opens the passage into the nerves; until, 
volition forbearing to act, the penetrability returns, the fibre, 
no longer pressed, falls back to its former station, the stopper 


following closes the passage, and muscular sngtians ceases. — 
Vol. 1. pp. 439, 440. 


Some of our readers may be reminded by these extracts 
of what took place in the Vision after the German doctor’s 
luminous exposition of the distinction between meclianism and 
organism. ‘ ‘ I ama little suspicious,” says Locke, ‘that 
my boy does not fully ¢ omprehend } you yet. ‘““No?” cries 
the venerable, in surprise. ‘* He must be a bh ickhead, yea 
a numskull, not to say a beetle, nor yet a blunderbuss, if he 


does not.”’ Fora more favorable, perhaps the most favora- 


ble specimen of what our author has done for metaphysics, we 
would refer to the whole chapter on the ‘ Existence of Mind.’ 

Mr. ‘Tucker was a believer in the limited duration of fu- 
ture punishment, and in the chapter on that subject reasons 
very characteristically on the practical tendency of the doc- 
trine, as held by him and other Restitutionists. 


‘Let us suppose, then, we could know for certain that the du- 
ration of future punishment were precisely one thousand 
years : what encouragement could this give to the sinner? Is 
not this length far greater than that of any enjoyment he can 
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expect to get by sinning? Let him consider what it is to pass 
a day, a week, a month, in exquisite tortures, and he will soon 
find a less time than that we have specified sufficient to dis- 
courage him effectually from running the hazard. Suppose a 
wicked man talked to by the parson of the parish, who terri- 
fies him with the dread of everlasting flames, into the resolu- 
tion of amendment. You come in afterwards and bid him not 
mind the parson, for you know better than all of them put to- 
gether, and can assure him there is no such thing as everlasting 
flames. “Ay!” says the man, “I am heartily glad of that, for 
then I may take my ple: asure without fear of an after- reckoning.” 
“No, no,” you say, ‘‘ I cannot engage for so much neither ; you 
must expect to smart, but it will be but for a while, only a thou- 
sand years and all will be well again.””’ What comfort could this 
give him? Must it not rather damp his spirits, and the naming 
so vast a length increase his terrors more than the limitation to 
that term abate them ? 

‘For both choice and evidence have their certain weight to 
render them complete : while below this pitch, you may in- 
crease them by adding to the weights ; but when once arrived 
at it, all further addition is superfluous. Tor in moral arith- 
metic, as observed before under the article of pleasure, the 
same rules do not hold good as in the common; nor does two 
and two always make four. If I hear an unlikely fact related 
by somebody I know little of, I shall not heed him much: if 
another confirms what he said, I may begin to doubt : two or 
three more agreeing in the same story may make me think it 
probable ; but if twenty persons of approved honor and veracity 
asserted it upon their own knowledge, I should give an unre- 
served assent ; nor could [ do more though a hundred of the 
same character were to come in. So were a manoffered a long 
life of pleasure for a month’s future sufferings, perhaps he 
might be stout enough to accept the condition : were they in- 
creased to a year, he might hesitate : but were they multiplied 
to a thousand years, he could not delay his choice a moment, if 
he had any consideration at all. Where demonsiration will 
not convince, nor things beyond all comparison determine the 
choice, it proves an insensibility in the mind which no further 
outward application can cure. If those who hear not Moses 
and the Prophets would not believe, though one rose from the 
dead; neither would he that is not touched with a thousand 
years of severest punishment, be moved with an eternity. For 
it is plain the present wholly engrosses his imagination ; he has 
no regard for the future: and you may as well make a blind 
man see by lighting up more candles, or a mortified limb, that 
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has utterly lost its sensation, feel by laying on more stripes, as 
affect _ by any future sufferings whatsoever. — Vol. 11. pp. 
422, 42: 

Our — s practice of never contradicting in terms the 
received orthodoxy of the church has thrown some obscuri- 
ty over his real sentiments respecting the trinity. Mr. 
Lindsey in his ‘ Historical View,’ published, in 1783, goes 
into this question, and adduces several passages In proof of his 
strict Unitarianism, though disguised a little at times under 
the popular phraseology adopted from an excessive desire 
of accommodation. It is to this that the following extraordi- 
nary note in the memoir refers. 

‘ Soon after Mr. Tucker’s death, various attempts were made 
by different sectaries to enlist him under their banners, partic- 
ularly Mr. Lindsay, who endeavoured to show, by several par- 
tial extracts from his works, that he was inclined to the opin- 
ions of the Unitarians. A very full refutation of these misrep- 
resentations was soon afterwards published by Thomas Kynas- 
ton, Esq. under the sigpature of ‘‘ A Layman,” by which Mr. 
Tucker’s religious character was completely vindicated.’— Vol. 
I. p. XlV, note. 

That Mr. Kynaston, whose work we have not seen, was 
able to vindicate Mr. Tucker’s ‘religious character, > and 
that he was also able to make it appear that he had never 
openly impugned the doctrine of the trinity, as such, nor 
deserted the national worship to go over to the Unitarians, 
is not questioned. But we can hardly imagine it to be seri- 
ously held that the opinions advanced in ‘The Light of Na- 
ture’ are reconcilable, or were believed by their author to be 
reconcilable, with any form of the trinity, properly so called. 
The first edition, the only one to which Mr. Lindsey had 
access, settled this point in our opinion; but if any doubts 
remained, they must have vanished as soon as the second 
appeared, in which, for the first time, the suppressed chap- 
ter on the Logos, as left by the author, was restored to its 
a. Mr. Tucker , merely, as it w ould seem, to save him- 
self from the nee ‘ty of rejecting altogether the popular 
language in speaki. . of the Deity, adopted a loose form of 
Sabellianism, and represented God as acting in the moral 
government of the world under ‘three characters.’ He is 
careful, however, to intimate that he is not responsible for 
the correctness even of this view of the subject; but pre- 
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sents it rather as the most plausible and consistent explana- 
tion of a doctrine held in the church. He maintains, it is 
true, in common with ail Unitarian Christians, that Jesus 
partook in a peculiar manner of the divinity ; but in explain- 
ing himself he does not hesitate to say, as in the following 
paragraph, that the peculiarity originated not in a difference 
of kind, but only of degree. 


‘From all which may be gathered that the application of the 
Deity to every sanctified believer was the same in kind with 
that to Jesus; but immensely inferior in degree, and temporary, 
with large intervals of disunion between. So that when we 
act under influence of the Spirit, still our acts have a mixture 
of imperfection; and in far the greater part of our acts we 
offend daily, being left to ourselves without any assistance ; 
whereas, Jesus being styled the Holy Child, we must conclude, 
that holiness accompanied him constantly and uninterruptedly 
from the cradle to the cross.’ — Vol. 1v. pp. 107, 108. 


We can give but a single extract from the chapter on , 


the Logos, in which he states what he supposes to have 
been Johe’ s object in the proem of his Gospel. 

‘He is going to give a history of Christ’s ministry upon 
earth: this he ushers in by a brief account, in the concise 
apostolic simplicity, of what occasioned his coming ; which was, 
the original constitution of mankind established upon a plan or 
word, something similar to Pythagoras’ oath of Jove, regulating 
the courses of all events which were to follow. This word was 
before God, that is, God held it in contemplation before him, 
as we hold a paper of directions before us when we would pro- 
ceed in exact conformity thereto. 

‘Then, ‘“‘ The Word was God,” upon which such mighty stress 
has been laid to prove the divinity of Christ as a distinct Per- 
son from the Father, if read, as in the original, ‘‘ God was the 
Word,” will appear inserted purposely to prevent the notion of 
a distinct actor, by declaring that God himself was the Agent 
proceeding to creation in pursuance of his Word; and we may 
presume this little sentence was thrown in for the sake of the 
Gentile converts, who, having been accustomed to the notion of 
twelve greater Gods, whom one may style the Senate, or su- 
preme Legislature of Heaven, might have fancied St. Joho only 
reduced them to two, and by the Logos understood another 
God, like Minerva, the daughter and first- begotten of Jupiter.’ 
— Vol. IV. pp. 222, 223. 


In the chapter on ‘ Redemption,’ he says, 
‘This brings me to inquire, in what manner the sufferings 
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of the Redeemer operated to our benefit: and I apprehend it 
to have been, not by taking off any service we were destined to 
perform for the universe, for this would be sacrificing the 
general interest to the advantage of a few; nor by working a 
change in the constitution of human nature, for this would look 
like something of a charm and magic ; nor yet by turning the 
purposes of God from resentment into mercy, for this would be 
to represent him liable to passion and mutability ; but by set- 
ting an example which might lead us into the method of per- 
forming the hardest of our services with the same tranquillity 
and satisfaction of mind that he did.’ — Vol. 111. p. 299. 


It is on practical subjects that our author is most at home. 
We would recommend particularly what he has said on 
‘ Vanity,’ on ‘ Divine Services,’ on ‘ Doing all for the Glory 
of God,’ on ‘ Education,’ and on ‘ Death.’ We have space 
for but one more extract, which, though taken almost at ran- 
dom, is sufficiently characteristic. 


‘Very great stress has been laid upon the duty of fasting, 
which being a medicine in the spiritual dispensary, the quali- 
ties and uses of it deserve to be well considered before it be 
prescribed. Now I conceive it operates as a damper of the 
spirits, and weakener of that attachment we have to the com- 
mon enjoyments and engagements of life: therefore ought to 
be administered to such patients with whom that intention is 
requisite to be pursued, and in no greater measure than suffices 
to answer it. 

‘But there are various degrees of fasting ; the abstinence 
from all food, or from flesh-meats, for whole days together, was 
strongly enjoined in fermer times, perhaps not so much for the 
sake of religion, as to force men by the inconveniences of it to 
purchase a dispensation with their money : so that he was the 
best son of the Church, not who starved himself most, but who 
gave most largely to be excused from the obligation to starve. 
Such abstinence might be very advisable for your turtle eaters, 
city-feast hunters, and persons who live in a continual round of 
pleasures ; but for old women and others who have frequent 
occasion to converse with their apothecaries, I hold it stark 
naught ; for they have more need of something to raise their 
spirits than to depress them, and their scruples, despondencies, 
and murmurings proceed in great measure from poorness of 
blood or stagnation of the circulating juices, occasioned by the 
feeble tone of their vessels, want of exercise, or of seasonable 
recreation; and if they could apply with more glee to their 
common employments, they might return from them with bet- 
ter alacrity to their devotions. 
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‘For my own part, who am of a rather melancholy temper- 
ament and cold digestion, I could never reap any benefit from 
fasting, though I have tried it formerly, but found it enfeeble 
my understanding, and make me less fit for religious exercises ; 
and had I continued it till this time, I believe my chapters 
would have dissolved into a water-gruel style, and been still 
more deficient than they are in a rational, cheerful strain of 
piety.’— Vol. 1v. pp. 171, 172. 

The eight volumes of the English edition are here com- 
pressed inio four, without the necessity, however, of so far 
reducing the type, or crowding the page, as materially to 
injure the appearance. We are happy to learn that the 
enterprise of the publishers is likely to be rewarded beyond 
their most sanguine expectations in the rapid and extensive 
sale of the work. A much more important service is done 
to the literature of this country by putting into circulation 
neat, and correct, and cheap editions of the standard au- 
thors, than by following at the heels of the English press, 
and reprinting indiscriminately i its trashy nov elties. 





Art. VI. — The History of England. By the Right Hon. 
Sir James Mackinrosu, M. P. [ Lardner’s “Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.] 2 vols. 1830, 1831. 


Tue history of England is, on all accounts, the most in- 
teresting and the most important, which can be offered to 
the attention of Americans. ‘The most interesting, not merely 
because it is the history of our forefathers, and holds us 
by that chain of sy mpathy, which irresistibly attracts us to 
all that is connected with our progenitors, but because it 
abounds, more than that of any other country, with events 
which have had an influence extended far beyond their im- 
mediate sphere, through distant regions and succeeding ages ; 
and because it abounds with the developement of characters 
which deserve and command the admiration, the love, and 
the gratitude of mankind. England is the only country whose 
history exhibits the gradual and sure, though irregular, rrowth 
of a well organized system of political liberty ; and in her 
history alone is it possible to trace the efforts, the sacrifices, 
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or the accidental circumstances, which have effectually con- 
tributed to the firm splines of that inestimable right. 
Descended, as we are, from those who had already made 
great progress, we are apt to think that we have gone far 
beyond not merely our fathers, but our contemporaries in the 
path of political freedom, and that therefore we can have 
little to learn, and ech to teach. We plume ourselves 
upon the progress we have made, and in some respects we 
are, doubtless, in advance of others ; but what foul disgrace 
would it not have been to us, if we had entirely neglected to 
improve the peculiar and providential advantages of our sit- 
uation. ‘There is ample room for humility that we have not 
done more, and that we are not more practically established 
in the principles we profess to follow. The path of politi- 
cal freedom is emphatically the path of improvement, and 
of continual exertion. If our fathers toiled to attain the great 
object, we also must labor to preserve, to improve, and to 
transmit it. It is not a task of limited extent, which when 
once finished we have done forever. It is an art which may 
be practised with an undefined degree of skill; it is a science 
which may be carried forward far beyond our present attain- 
ments; it is a blessing which, like most of the other blessings 
of life, is consigned to. our care and vigilance for its preserva- 
tion. We know of no w ay to obtain just ideas of its nature, 
or a knowledge of the means by which it may be gained, 
preserved, or destroyed, but by consulting the records of his- 
tory, and especially of its own history, as it has appeared in 
England and in this country. We think, too, that even 
Americans have something to learn as to the true nature of 
political liberty, the means of its preservation, and the dan- 
gers to which it is exposed. Many among us seem to 
imagine that national liberty consists exclusively in freedom 
from foreign control ; in the choice of our own rulers ; and 
in the power of displacing them when they no longer please 
us ; — that frequent elections are sufficient to secure it ; and 
that there is nothing to fear for it, but foreign force, or the 
growth of domestic aristocracy. They have yet to learn, 
that some who have chosen their own governors without 
fear of foreign influence, have only chosen despots; that 
frequent elections may be only the source of frequent tumults, 
or unimportant change of men; and that the enemies of 
liberty are as numerous as the uncontrolled passions of poli- 
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ticians, and the unenlightened prejudices of multitudes. We 
conceive it to be of the utmost importance to us and to our 
children, that the true basis of liberty, and the true princi- 
ples by which it is to be maintained and augmented, should 
be amply developed, and generally, as well as thoroughly, 
understood. If we do not know the nature of the founda- 
tion, we cannot erect the suitable edifice ; and a single error 
of principle may lead to numerous and fatal mistakes in prac- 
tice. 

The dangers of liberty have in all past time been consid- 
ered so great and fearful, that it has been apparently the 
direct object of many governments to prevent that state of 
things which it ought to have been their object to promote, 
namely, the equal enjoyment of individual rights, and the 
universal protection of property and life. It has been, and 
is still, in most countries, thought necessary for the good 
order of society, that its government should be in the hands 
of a few individuals ; while the great mass of human beings 
are regarded either as a sort of live stock, the sole end of 
whose existence is the benefit of the few, or as a species of 
domestic enemies to be crushed and borne down by the hand 
of power, and whose well-being is absolutely incompatible 
with the necessary dignity and splendor of the government. 
Even England, a few centuries ago, groaned under as heavy 
a despotism as the rest of the world; and it is only by com- 
paring her condition under the Norman kings with her present 
state, or with that of our own country, that we can learn the 
comparative value of arbitrary and free systems of govern- 
ment. It may not seem necessary to impress us with a 
sufficient sense of the importance of political freedom, yet it 
will hardly be useless, occasionally to look back upon what 
we have escaped ; to form some idea, if we can, of the state of 
things when the Commons, that name which now conveys 
such impressions of dignity and power, had no political exist- 
ence ; when laws were made by the authority of an individ- 
ual, and enforced by the edge of the sword, and the point of 
the spear; when usurpation and violence were the order, 
and ignorance and poverty the well-being, of society. The 
wildest anarchy to which the abuse of popular power has 
ever led, can be reproached with nothing worse than the 
legitimate effects of uncontrolled despotism ; and the stud 
of the means by which the evils of both may be avoided is 
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among the most important and interesting which can affect 
the condition of human society. It is delightful to trace the 
causes that have lifted up even a corner of the dark veil 
which hung over the world; and it is, to the last degree, im- 
portant to us to distinguish the circumstances which have 
operated upon character, and the characters that have 
produced events tending to the combination of ‘liberty and 
order,’ which constitutes our birthright, and our pride, and 
the hope which is common to us and the civilized world. 

At this moment, the study is doubly interesting, when a 
struggle is going on in Europe, upon which we can look at 
once with the calmness of posterity and the sympathy of 
contemporaries. Regarding it with the former feeling, we 
cannot consider its ultimate issue as at all doubtful. Great 
changes in what by many are considered as circumstances 
necessary to social order, will, without question, occur; but 
our sympathetic fears as to the effect of these changes may 
be very much moderated, by a consideration of the conse- 
quences that have ensued from previous changes of condi- 
tion in points which have, in like manner, been thought neces- 
sary to the well-being of soc iety. It hes been regarded, for 
instance, as very necessary , that the distinction betirete the 
different classes of society should be broad and impassable ; : 
that a great gulf should be fixed between the noble and igno- 
ble. But it was reserved for the history of England to show 
that this barrier may be safely passed ; and that not merely 
no injury, but that great benefit, will result to the common- 
wealth from the almost promise uous union of the two classes, 
and from the equal extension to all orders of the restraints 
and the privileges of law. It has been firmly believed, 
in former ages, that uniformity of religious, as well as politi- 
cal opinions, was necessary to the proper organization of 
society ; and that this uniformity ought to be enforced by 
persecution, the union of church and state, and exclusive 
privileges attached to certain forms of church government 
or dogmas of theological opinion. The experience of later 
times has proved that toleration is certainly not dangerous, 
that persecution is an unmitigated evil, and that difference 
of religious belief cannot be prevented, and, if indulged, 
proves harmless ; and our own experience has, at length, 
demonstrated, that to support religion by temporal power is 
not merely unnecessary, but is, in fact, reversing the true 
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order of things ; for temporal power could have little support, 
were it left unsanctioned by religious principle and motives. 
Again, it has been, nay, incredible as it may seem, it is, 
thought dangerous to the welfare of soc iety to extend the 
advantages of the most common education to what are called 
the lower orders. ‘The history of England can now show 
whether or not it is a real cause for alarm; and with us, 
where the distinction of high and low is prac tic ally, as well 
as theoretically, unknown, universal education is the sole, 
but firm and sufficient basis of the whole structure of society. 
The fear is reversed ;—we are alarmed lest the benefits of 
education should not be widely and rapidly enough extended. 
The truth is, that all these fears for the w elfare of society 
resolve themsely es into fears for the actually existing state of 
things. ‘Those who possess power are naturally reluctant to 
lose it; those who have privileges, to part with them; how- 
ever society in general may be benefited by their loss. And 
when we recollect the extreme difficulty with which a change 
is effected in any thing which has become consolidated by 
habit, and that almost every political system has really out- 
lived its adaptation to the state of society, we may perhaps 
be persuaded that a prospect even of great change may not, 
necessarily, be a prospect of evil, and that the breaking up 
of some existing establishments may really be, what it pro- 
fesses to be, a reform. ‘The dread of change, too, consists, 
not merely in the apprehension of alteration for the worse, 
but in positive attachment to what is fixed,—the love of 
permanence. ‘There is something very imposing in the idea 
of long duration, and it has in all ages been an important 
object with governments tc secure, not so much the perma- 
nent enjoyment of just rights, as the unchangeable estab- 
lishment of certain forms and customs. ‘This feeling is a 
proof of the vastness of human conceptions and desires ; it is 
a sort of ‘longing after immortality,’ which may show our 
adaptation to other states of existence, but which, it is certain, 
cannot be gratified in this. God has stamped mutability 
upon man and all his works. He has reserved unchangeable 
duration for himself alone. ‘The only way in which we can 
hope to secure the permanence of any of our schemes or 
systems, is by providing some mode in which they may be 
adapted to the necessities of coming ages. But the fixing of 
a certain form of government, not “only for ourselves but for 
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for all our successors, is, fortunately, as impossible as it 
would be unwise. It will last till men have the wish and the 
power to change it, and no longer; and the only way to 
prevent convulsions is to present an opportunity for those 
quiet alterations which will adapt it to new and unforeseen 
wants of society. ‘The mind of man, as it was not made 
perfect and unchangeable, was constituted with an unlimited 
capacity of improvement ; it ‘strives for enlargement,’ and if 
bounds are attempted to be fixed to it short of the perfection 
to which it aspires, it will assuredly burst them. In the sci- 
ence of government, as in all other things, we cannot stand 
still; we must either advance or recede ; change is, at all 
events, perpetual, and the great difficulty in regulating that 
change is, to read aright the signs of the times, to perceive 
what the actual condition of men requires, aud to adapt our- 
selves and our wishes to the existing necessity. 

If these views are in any degree correct, the outcry against 
innovations and innovators is no less unjust than it is com- 
mon. Unhappily the worst forms of government have usual- 
ly been first established ; and, had it not been for the efforts of 
innovators, they might have been perpetuated to the present 
day, to the immeasurable detriment of the world. The strug- 
gles which have been sometimes necessary, and which per- 
haps will be so again, are undoubtedly appalling ; but is it 
upon the patriot striving for the improvement of his country, 
that the blame of those struggles is to be exclusively thrown ? 
Are they to escape reproach who pertinaciously adhere to 
systeins because they are old, or because they find personal 
advantages in the abuses which are to be remedied? Who 
is acting most in conformity with the best principles of our 
nature, he who endeavours to adapt systems to circumstan- 
ces, or he who is attempting to force men’s wishes and wants 
to conform to previously existing systems? ‘The history of 
England abounds in innovations, ay, in revolutions for which 
we especially should be always and profoundly grateful ; and 
it strikes us as not a little singular that the very country 
where revolutions have been really most numerous, and 
where more changes have actually been effected in conformi- 
ty with the dictates of public opinion than in any other in 
Europe, should be held up, as it is by many, as a model for 
the permanency and durability of its institutions. The con- 
quest by William the First was a revolution, and a disastrous 
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one ; for it established the power of the Norman kings, who 
were most of them usurpers, and all of them despots. ‘Then 
came the revolution of Runnymede, followed by the innova- 
tions of a system of representation of the barons, and the 
introduction of citizens and burgesses into the government, 
a revolution vastly more important in its consequences than 
any reform of their house can possibly be. Then came the 
deposition of Richard the Second, the violent successive 
revolutions which constitute the history of the wars of the 
Roses, and the accession of Henry the Seventh, which, like 
the empire of Napoleon, was a revolutionary close of a series 
of political convulsions. Soon after followed the Reforma- 
tion, which was, at first, an exclusively political change, 
both in its external and internal effects ; then the counter- 
revolution of the reign of Mary ; still another change of sys- 
tem under Elizabeth, and important variations of church 
government under James. ‘Then succeeded the revolutionary 

efforts of Charles, and the more successful though temporary 
change of the Commonwealth ; then the restoration, then the 
expulsion of the Stuarts, and the subsequent changes of 
dynasty ; and the perpetual, though gradual, alterations which 
have constantly taken place since, in the relative power of 
the different orders of society. If all these revolutions are 
consistent with permanency of institutions, what constitutes 
their fluctuation? And if all of them had been dreaded as 
evils, and effectually resisted, where would have been our 
dearest privileges and brightest prospects? In what corner 
of the earth would political liberty have found refuge ? 

In truth, the British constitution is the result of these 
revolutionary struggles ; and its true glory is, not in its per- 
manency, for had it been permanent, we should still have 
been exposed to the divine right of Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors, to Star-Chamber courts, ship- money, benevolences, and 
the long train of annulled prerogative ; but in its capacity for 
change, in the means it has afforded of adapting itself, from 
time to time, to new states of society, and in the successive 
impulses it has received from the noble efforts of the glorious 
patriots whose characters were formed under its own best in- 
fluences. 

It is worthy of remark, too, that all those changes which 
have proceeded from, or which have augmented, the influ- 
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the most desirable ultimate effects, but have been far more 
mild and beneficent in their immediate consequences, than 
those which have proceeded from, or have augmented the 
influence of, the crown. ‘The introduction of the Commons 
into the government has produced effects which none will 
now deny to have been the most desirable ; but had it been 
possible for human sagacity to have foreseen them, at the 
time, or for many generations afterwards, they would have 
been crushed in the bud, overwhelmed with the outery of 
dangerous and daring innovation. The expulsion of the 
Stuarts was a popular revolution, and it is difficult to imagine 
one of a more mild and moderate character. Even the tri- 
umph of the republican party in the time of the Common- 
wealth, although a change entirely premature, and brought 
about by a civil war, was marked by less violence than the 
proceedings of the cues party, and by much less than it can 
be thought the royalists would have exercised, had they been 
successful. On the other hand, we may see very fair speci- 
mens of the effects of unchecked power, in the grinding eXx- 
tortion of Henry the Seventh, and the capricious, the insane 
cruelty of his son. So much is sometimes said of the feroci- 
ty of an excited mob, that it seems to be forgotten that a 
despot can be cruel too. And we have, perhaps, been more 
than reasonably impressed with the fear of popular excesses, 
from one frightful example on the continent of Europe. It 
should be recollected that the system ef oppression which 
was then overthrown was also tremendous ; and that nothing 
has contributed so much to save England from a similar 
‘abomination of desolation,’ as the partial changes and melio- 
rations of government which have so frequently taken place 
in ber history. The recurrence of these alterations renders 
her history ‘doubly instructive. Wesee the motives of all 
parties, and the effects, both expected and unexpected, of 
their actions ; and perhaps as much may be learned from the 
efforts of one side to increase, as from those of the other to 
diminish, the weight of power. 

It requires, however, no little wisdom to derive all the 
advantage from this study which it is capable of affording ; 
and we are highly gratified to be assisted in our researches 
by the profound knowledge and uncommon sagacity of Sir 
James Mackintosh. We have read the two volumes of his 


history, which have been published by Dr. Lardner, and 
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which come down to the reign of Elizabeth, with high plea- 
sure, and, we hope, with some improvement. He is full of 
the philosophic al spirit, the penetration, and the enlarged 
views, which are requisite for every historical writer, and is 
deeply imbued with that just attachment to rational freedom, 
which is especially becoming in a British historian. His 
style is not always so easy and perspicuous as could be 
wished ; yet there are many passages which cannot be sur- 
passed, as well for beauty of language, as for truth, brilliancy, 
and profoundness of thought. He is the writer, it seems to 
us, who has best understood the true light in which English 
history is to be regarded, and has treated it in the most judi- 
cious and useful manner. ‘The moral tone too of the work is 
as pure and elevated as the character of the author. We 
had intended to make several extracts; but the passages we 
should wish to quote are too numerous for our limits, and we 
must content ourselves with recommending the perusal of the 
whole work to those who feel an interest in the subject, or 
who wish to learn what it is most desirable to know in the 
history of their ancestors. We shall look forward with eager 
expectation for the remainder of the work, which will contain 
an invaluable treasure of political wisdom, if executed, as it 
doubtless will be, in the same masterly manner as the be- 
ginning. 

We wish it could be brought down to the present time ; 
for at the moment in which we are writing, one of those 
modifications of the English government is taking place, if 
indeed it be not already complet ted, which is destined to have 
a great and aaa effect upon its ‘Ceaiiealt. Whether it is 
to be for good or for evil, it may be presumptuous to pro- 
nounce ; yet, if ue be any truth in the remarks we have 
made, there is great reason to hope that, amidst all the 
changes which are to ensue, the true principles of just liberty 
will be predominant. The length and violence of the strug- 
gle which is to take place depend entirely on the wisdom of 
the parties; but there can hardly exist a doubt as to the 
side to which victory will ultimately incline. It is plain to 
to those who can discern the spirit of the age, that the time 
has come when some of the gross abuses, which have been 
tolerated till men begin to claim them as vested rights, can 
no longer be borne by an intelligent, spirited, and wealth 
people. Nothing but the wonderful events of the French 
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revolution, and the all-engrossing strife of the following years, 
has prev ented the claim of reform from being urged long ago ; 
and now that men’s minds are fixed upon the object, “there 
cannot be a doubt that they will attain it. True, they are 
claiming the exercise of rights they have never enjoyed ; but 
which have, nevertheless, always existed. ‘True, the saline. 
ence of the crown and the aristocracy has been felt j in popu- 
lar elections from the very first; but it is no less true that 
this influence is, and always has been, an abuse. And can 
an abuse be so consecrated by time as to lose its character, 
and become a right? Can a perversion of an object become 
in time its legitimate purpose? If the true design of the 
house of Commons be to express the wants, and to represent 
the interests, of the class to which they belong, can it ever be 
just that their interests should be kept out of view and their 
wishes thwarted by those of other classes? But argument is 
useless. ‘There is but one man in the kingdom bold enough 
to avow an opinion that no reform is necessary. Some 
change, it is conceded by all, must be made. The only 
uestion is, whether that change shall be an essential one, or 
whether the vested rights in purchased seats and boroughs 
shall be in some measure respected ; in other words, w hether 
a large portion of those who call themselves the representa- 
tives of the Commons shall be what they profess to be, or 
whether they shall really represent a very different class. 
It is a question of expediency how far this reform should be 
carried ; and we have no doubt as to the expediency of 
going the whole length of justice ; of taking one great step, for 
which the people are now prepared, tow ards that enjoy- 
ment of equal political rights, which, in our view, is essen- 
tially necessary to a good form of government. What ul- 
timate consequences may follow we do not undertake to 
predict; but if the measure be executed with the same mode- 
ration with which it has been begun, with the same enlight- 
ened views, and energetic wisdom, i itcan but serve to increase 
the glorious distinction of Great Britain, her freedom, her 
ower, her wealth, and social happiness. It is certainly 
possible that a civil convulsion may be the first result of this 
step ; though we hope better things of the small minority who 
are opposed to it; but if it were, we feel that the advance- 
ment of political freedom is worth a struggle. Liberty has 
always repaid its cost with interest. ‘The blood of its mar- 
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tyrs has always been prolific of good ; their lives have been 
glorious, and their memories cherished. ‘They who are now 
associating their names with those of their most illustrious 
predecessors, instead of deserving the reproach, so frequently 
thrown upon them, of urging on a revolution, are only en- 
deavouring still farther to develope that quality in the con- 
stitution, which forms its distinguishing excellence. Other 
countries in Europe have had their monarchs, and their aris- 
tocracies, and their permanent institutions, but where else 
has the power of the Commons been felt? Where else has 
there been an ascending influence from the lower orders to 
purify and invigorate the higher? Where else has the sys- 
tem of the government expanded itself to meet the wants of 
the age without terrific convulsion? Where else has the voice 
of the people ever been heard in remonstrance, petition, or 
law ; or in any thing but the whirlwind of an ungovernable 
commotion? It cannot be too often repeated, that it is the 
energy of the Commons, partially exhibited as it has been even 
in her institutions, which has raised Great Britain to her 
exalted rank among the nations. It is the only thing which 
distinguishes her history from that of other monarchies, and 
we cannot persuade ourselves to fear the consequences of its 
farther developement. We must unlearn all that we have 
been taught by the history of our mother country, and by our 
own experience in this fortunate republic, before we can dread 
either the growth or the firm establishment of the power of 
an enlightened, educated, wealthy, and prosperous class, 
even though that class be called the lower order of society. 
By the elevation of that, all other ranks are proportionally 
raised. 


Art. VII.— Henry Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Educa- 
tion ; being an Account of his Life and Writings, with 
copious Extracts from his Works, and extensive “Details 
illustrative of the Practical Parts of his Method. By 
E. Breer, Ph. Dr. London. 1831. pp. 408. 


Tue author of the work before us is a warm admirer of 
Pestalozzi and his system of education ; but his judgment is 
apparently unbiassed by the premature enthusiasm which is 
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often excited by novel and extensive plans of improvement. 
He seems to have studied the subject in all its bearings and 
details with great deliberation, and, from the sincere convic- 
tions of his understanding, to have become a zealous convert 
to its truth and utility. ‘He is himself the author of one or 
two works, which we understand possess considerable value, 
in illustration of the Pestalozzian system; and, although in 
the present volume he sometimes indulges in speculations 
which we cannot regard as just or useful, we should pro- 
nounce him, upon the whole, one of the most candid and 
enlightened ‘of the disciples of Pestalozzi, with whose wri- 
tings we are acquainted, and singularly imbued with all that 
is most excellent and practical in the spirit of his master. 
We infer from the discrimination and care apparent in this 
work, that he has given us a trustworthy account of the dif- 
ferent subjects which he undertakes to treat, and that he may 
be confidently relied upon, when he declares, as he does in 
his Preface, that ‘the facts stated in the biographical part 
are derived from the best sources of information; the author 
having been called upon when abroad, not only to take cog- 
nizance of all those which had received publicity, but also 
to examine a great number of private documents connected 
with the history of Pestalozzi.’ 

We apprehend that the assertion made in the Edinburgh 
Review, soon after the death of Pestalozzi a few years 
since, is perfectly correct, — that, while his name was as fa- 
miliar as a household word on the continent of Europe, and 
his memory held in pious veneration, its sound had been 
scarcely heard in Great Britain; and although we are not 
entirely strangers to it in this country, and some of his most 
important principles have been introduced and successfully 
applied to the practical business of education among our- 
selves, we are not aware that any connected account of his 
life and character has ever been presented to the American 
public. ‘There is a deep interest in tracing back a system, 
which, as we believe, is destined to exert a great influence on 
the future welfare of our species, to its origin. We wish to 
lay before our readers the successive steps, by which the 
system that bears the name of Pestalozzi was matured in his 
own mind; the discouragements and trials, which he was 
compelled to endure in its establishment; the measure of 
success it received during his life ; and its probable effects on 
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the future history of mankind. We shall follow the narra- 
tive of Dr. Biber, in describing the leading events of Pes- 
talozzi’s life, of which we now propose to give a general 
outline. 

Henry Pestalozzi was descended from an ancient Italian 
family, who sought refuge in Switzerland from the perse- 
cutions which attended the commencement of the Refor- 
mation in their native country. He was born at Zurich on 
the 12th of January, 1745. By the death of his father, 
who was a physician of some eminence, he was left an or- 
phan at an early age, with very limited means for his future 
support. His mother, however, was assisted by the more 
prosperous branches of the family, to give him many of 
the advantages for entering upon a successful career, which, 
in the small aristocracies of Switzerland, depend almost 
entirely upon family connexions. The exertions of an old 
female domestic, whose highest ambition was to preserve 
the respectability of the widow’s household under its re- 
verses of fortune, are said to have had a great influence on 
young Pestalozzi, in cherishing honorable sentiments, and 
a desire for excellence, in his heart ; while they made such 
a lasting impression upon his mind, that in after life, he 
maintained the deepest regard for the neglected classes of 
society, and never ceased to vindicate their moral and intel- 
lectual rights, as a debt of gratitude to one, from whom, 
though placed by the caprice of fortune below his own rank 
in life, he had derived the most important benefits. 

His childhood was passed in obscurity, and gave few indi- 
cations of the genius which was destined afterwards to such 
signal achievements. His disposition, though concealing 
feelings of intense energy, was usually marked with an al- 
most feminine gentleness ; which, united to a singular want 
of judgment, that never entirely left him, procured for him, 
among his schoolfellows, the nickname of Harry Oddity. 
At the same time that he was the innocent object of their 
boyish raillery, and seldom joined in their games and sports, 
he was so frank, kind-hearted, and obliging, that he enjoyed 
the general affection of his companions, and was always 
ready to return it, by taking upon himself the burdens 
which they were unwilling to bear. An instance of this is 
given, at the time of the tremendous earthquake of 1755, 
the shock of which was felt in many places in Switzerland. 
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The school-house where he was taught was so shaken, that, 
as he himself relates, the teachers ran down stairs almost 
over the heads of the boys; after the first alarm had sub- 
sided, and all wished to recover the hats, books, and other 
articles which they had left behind, no one but Harry Oddity 
could be induced to undertake the perilous enterprise. 

After completing the usual course of education, Pestalozzi 
continued his studies, with a view to engaging in the minis- 
try of the Gospel, to which the wishes of his friends, as 
well as his own deep religious feelings, had early destined 
him. ‘This course, however, was soon abandoned. He 
appeared for the first and only time in the pulpit as a can- 
didate ; and then, discouraged by the ill success of the ex- 
periment, renounced all aspirations to the sacred office. 
Soon after, he applied himself to the law, but with a strong 
predilection for political studies. At this time, his inquiries 
seem to have taken the direction which ultimately led him 
to the discoveries that characterize his name. He saw 
clearly the great abuses in society, which prevailed in his 
native country ; and, by dwelling on their enormity, his active 
mind sug sgested means of relief, which could be realized 
only by a more thorough and judicious education of the 
people at large. His first publication, issued while a stu- 
dent at law, contained his views on this subject. It wasan 
essay on the bearing which education ought to have upon our 
respective callings. 

It was not for a mind like Pestalozzi’s to behold the 
evils which had been brought to his notice, without deep 
and painful emotion. This was experienced to such a de- 
gree, that he was thrown into a state of morbid excite- 
ment ; and, at length, a dangerous illness broke off his ardent 
researches. Still his mind was not quieted. His thoughts 
could not be prevented from dwelling on the painful sub- 
jects to which he had given his whole soul. Prostrate on 
the bed of sickness, he continued to indulge himself in dark 
musings; and his fancy represented the prospects of the 
future, both for society and for himself, in gloomy colors. 
The strength of his constitution, however, carried him through 
the disorder ; and from the moment of his recovery, he 
resolved to watch the leadings of Providence, and, setting 
aside all human considerations, to act up to the fall extent 
of his conceptions, and, if possible, to put his views to the 
test of life. 
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He now abandoned all his former studies, committed his 
papers to the flames, and, believing that the evils into which 
society was plunged, were mainly owing to a departure 
from the straight and simple path of nature, to the school of 
nature he resolved to go. Accordingly he quitted Zurich 
and went to Kirchberg, in the canton of Berne, where he 
became an apprentice to a farmer of the name of Tschiffeli. 
This person had great reputation at that time, for his supe- 
rior husbandry, and for the warm interest he took in the 
improvement of the agricultural classes. Here a new scene 
was opened to Pestalozzi. The lectu’e-room was exchanged 
for the stable, and the sedentary occupations of the stud 
for constant exercise in the openair. After qualifying him- 
self, under the direction of Tschiffeli, for the charge of a 
farm, be purchased a tract of waste land, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lensburg, in the canton of Berne, on which he 
erected a dwelling-house, with suitable buildings, and gave 
it the name of Neuhof. The work of his hands here was 
prospered. He soon brought himself into comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and saw his prospects as bright and happy as 
could he wished. At this time, he formed a connexion in 
marriage with Ann Schulthess, the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest merchants in Zurich, a young lady of a refined 
education, and great dignity of character. ‘This marriage, 
while it increased the happiness of his domestic circle, 
offered him a new sphere of useful exertion, by giving him 
an interest in a flourishing cotton-manufactory. He took 
an active part in the management of it, with a view to be- 
come acquainted with this branch of national industry, as 
well as to compare the influence of manufacturing pursuits 
with that of agriculture on the minds and morals of the 
people. The result of his experience was, that the system 
of popular education, which then prevailed, was by no 
means adapted to fit the subjects of it for the discharge of 
their future duties or the attainment of a happy existence. 
But instead of giving way to despondency, as formerly, in 
the struggle of conflicting theories, he was now aroused to 
fresh zeal and more active exertions in a cause, for which 
no sacrifices seemed to him to be too great. After eight 
years of successful industry at Neuhof, Pestalozzi resolved 
to make a fair trial of the plan, which he had long had at 
heart, of giving the lower orders such an education, as 
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should raise them to a condition more consistent with the 
capacities of their nature and with the spirit of Christianity. 
To avoid the interference of others as much as possible, and 
to place the beneficial results of his system in a clearer light, 
he selected the objects of his experiment from the very 
dregs of the people. If he found a child who was left in 
destitute circumstances from the death of its parents, or 
from their incompetency and vice, he immediately took him 
home ; so that, in a short time, his house was converted 
into an asylum, in which fifty orphan or pauper children 
were fed, clothed, and instructed. His great object in this 
undertaking was, not so much to relieve them from the ac- 
tual presence of want, as to give them judicious mental and 
moral cultivation, imbue them with a spirit of improvement 
and self-direction, and form thein to those habits of industry 
and order, without which, he was persuaded, all external 
assistance was worthless. ‘The children were instructed in 
the different employments from which they might afterwards 
be able to gain a livelihood, and for the exercise of which, 
his farm and the cotton- -manufactory, in which he was a 
partner, afforded an ample opportunity. This, however, he 
did not, by any means, deem sufficient. He did not permit 
himself to be deceived by the idea, which has often been 
cherished, that the possession of mechanical skill alone 
would insure a favorable condition in life ; or that any ex- 
ternal advantages would compensate for the want of intellec- 
tual and moral superiority. He aimed, accordingly, to purify 
the affections which he saw converted into sinful passions ; 
to substitute intelligence for low and ignorant cunning; and 
to give the principle of faith its original influence upon the 
heart, by receiving the child, not only as a child of man, but 
also as a child of God, designed to be restored to the i image 
of divine perfection. 
But this experiment, so happily conceived by Pestalozzi, 
was destined to prove unsuccessful. He possessed few of 
the means necessary to bring it to a prosperous issue. 
His zeal, which led him to undertake the most magnifi- 
cent enterprises, was not combined with sufficient patience, 
practical knowledge of human nature, and fixed habits of 
order and economy, to enable him to realize the plans 
which he proposed; and, at length, he was obliged to 
abandon his experiment in despair. Tt was not, however, 
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altogether uselesss. He had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had rescued more than an hundred children from the 
degrading influences under which they were born, and plant- 
ed the seeds of virtue and religion in their hearts ; and, 
in addition to this, his qualifications for the task to which 
his life was now devoted, were greatly increased by the 
insight he had acquired nto its real nature, and the means 
of its accomplishment. 

The results of his experience at Neuhof, from the time 
of opening his asylum in 1775, to its close in 1790, are 
left on record in the valuable works which he published 
during that interval. ‘The first of these, entitled ‘ Leonard 
and Gertrude,’ is a popular novel, under which form he 
chose to convey his ideas respecting the condition of the 
lower classes, and the means of their improvement. The 
success of this work was not what he expected. ‘Though 
universally popular as a novel, there were few who entered 
into the spirit of the deep wisdom which it contained. This 
was published in 1781, and, in order to draw the attention 
of its readers to the great object which he had in view, he 
published another work in the following year, entitled ‘C hris- 
topher and Eliza.’ But this also failed of the purpose for 
which it was principally intended. Still Pestalozzi was not 
discouraged in his attempts to make the public acquainted 
with his new ideas. He now addressed himself to the literary 
world, as he had before written expressly for the common 
people. In a journal published at Basle, under the direction 
of Iselin, a distinguished philanthropist, ke inserted a series 
of essays, entitled ‘Evening Hours of a Hermit,’ which 
contained a more systematic account of his mode of instruc- 
tion and his plans for national improvement. But the cur- 
rent of public thought was in an opposite direction, and little 
attention could be gained to the plans which he labored to 
introduce. His success was somewhat better in a weekly 
publication, which he undertook at the beginning of 1782, 
under the title of the ‘Swiss Journal.’ This was continued 
for one year, and forms two octavo volumes, in which a great 
variety of subjects is discussed, connected with his favorite 
purpose of national improvement. 

Soon after the breaking up of his establishment at Neuhof, 
the country began to be agitated with the excesses of the 
French Revolution ; and Pestalozzi, disappointed in the san- 
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guine hopes which he had formed at the commencement of 
that event, and disgusted with the scenes of brutality and law- 
lessness, which it had occasioned, wrote his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Course of Nature in the Developement of the Human 
Species.” This work, published in 1797, marks a new 
epoch in the developement of his views. It was written at 
a moment when his mind was covered with the deepest 
gloom, and he was almost ready to sink under the struggle 
between the bright conceptions of improvement which he 
had formed, and the darkness which hung over the existing 
institutions of society. ~The following questions, which he 
proposes to himself at the commencement of the work, will 
give some idea of its plan, and of the spirit in which it was 
composed. 


‘What amI? Whatis the human species? 

‘What have I done? What is the human species doing ? 

‘] want to know what the course of my life, such as it has 
been, has made of me? and I wantto know what the course of 
life, such as it has been, has made of the human species ? 

‘I want to know on what ground my volition and my opin- 
ions rest, and must rest, under the circumstances in which I 
am placed ? 

‘I want to know on what ground the volition of the human 
species and its opinions rest, and must rest, under the circum- 
stances in which it is placed?’ p. 149. 


The following portrait of himself, which he draws at the 
close of the volume, is highly characteristic of his feelings at 
this time. 


‘Thousands pass away, as nature gave them birth, in the 
corruption of sensual gratification, and they seek no more. 

‘Tens of thousands are overwhelmed by the burdens of 
craft and trade; by the weight of the hammer, the ell, or the 
crane, and they seek no more. 

‘But I know a man, who did seek more; the joy of sim- 
plicity dwelt in his heart, and he had faith in mankind such as 
few men have ; his soul was made for friendship ; love was his 
element, and fidelity his strongest tie. 

‘But he was not made by this world nor for it; and where- 
ever he was placed in it, he was found unfit. 

‘And the world that found him thus, asked not whether it 
was his fault or the fault of another; but it bruised him with 
an iion hammer, as the bricklayers break an old brick to fill up 
crevices. 
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‘ But though bruised, he yet trusted in mankind more than 
in himself; and he proposed to himself a great purpose, which 
to attain, he suffered agonies, and learned lessons such as few 
mortals had learnt before. 

‘He could not, nor would he, become generally useful ; but 
for his purpose he was more useful than most men are for 
theirs ; and he expected justice at the hands of mankind, whom 
he still loved with an innocent love. But he found none. 
Those that erected themselves into his judges, without further 
examination confirmed the former sentence, that he was gen- 
erally and absolutely useless. 

‘This was the grain of sand which decided the doubtful bal- 
ance of his wretched destinies. 

‘ He is no more; thou mayst know him no more; all that 
remains of him is the decayed remnants of his destroyed ex- 
istence. 

‘He fell as a fruit that falls before it is ripe, whose blossom 
has been nipped by the northern gale, or whose core is eaten 
out by the gnawing worm. 

‘Stranger that passest by ; refuse not a tear of sympathy ; 
even in falling, this fruit turned itself towards the trunk, on 
the branches of which it lingered through the summer, and it 
whispered to the tree ; “ Verily, even in my death will I nourish 
thy roots.” 

‘ Stranger that passest by, spare the perishing fruit, and al- 
low the dust of its corruption to nourish the roots of the tree, 
on whose branches it lived, sickened, and died.’ — pp. 157, 158, 


But a brighter day for Pestalozzi was about to dawn. He 
now became sensible of the great error of his former plans, 
which made too much account of external circumstan- 
ces, without exerting sufficient influence on the inward nature, 
which it was his object to elevate. His mind gradually ar- 
rived at the important truth, which is the key-stone of the 
system he afterwards matured, ‘that the amelioration of 
outward circumstances will be the effect, but can never be 
the means, of mental and moral improvement.’ 

He had now succeeded in awakening the attention of the 
Swiss government to the importance of his plans for national 
education, and was invited to take charge of an asylum for 
orphans and other destitute children, which should be form- 
ed under his own direction and supported at the public ex- 
pense. The place selected for this experiment was Stantz, 
the capital of the canton of Underwalden, which had been 
recently burned and depopulated by the French revolution- 
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ary troops. A new Ursuline convent, which was then 
building, was assigned to Pestalozzi, as the scene of his 
future operations. On his arrival there, he found only one 
apartinent finished, a room about twe nty- -four feet square, 
and that unfurnished. ‘The rest of the building was occu- 
pied by the carpenters and masons ;- and even had there 
been rooms, the want of beds and kitchen furniture would 
have made them useless. In the mean time, it having been 
announced that an asylum was to be opened, crowds of 
children came forward, some of them orphans and_ others 
without protection or shelter, whom it was impossible, un- 
der such circumstances, to send away. ‘The one room was 
devoted to all manner of purposes. In the day it served as 
a school-room, and at night, furnished with some scanty 
bedding, was occupied by Pestalozzi, with as many of the 
scholars as it would hold. The youtiindies were quartered 
out for the night in some of the neighbouring houses, and 
came to the asylum only in the day. Of course, under 
such circumstances, every thing like order or regularity was 
out of the question. Even personal cleanliness was impos- 
sible ; and this, added to the dust occasioned by the work- 
men, the dampness of the new walls, and the closeness of 
the atmosphere in a small and crowded apartment, made the 
asylum an unhealthy abode. 

The character of the children, too, was a great obstacle 
to Pestalozzi’s success. Many of them were the offspring 
of beggars and outlaws, and had long been inured to wretch- 
edness and vice ; others had seen better days, and, oppressed 
by disappointment and suffering, had lost all disposition to 
exert themselves ; while a few, who were from the higher 
classes of society, had been spoiled by indulgence and lux- 
ury, and were now conceited, petulant, and full of scornful 
airs towards their companions. 

The whole charge of the establishment thus composed, 
devolved upon Pesta!ozzi. From motives of economy and 
from the difficulty of procuring suitable assistants, he em- 
ploy ed no one but a house- -keeper. The burden of this 

task was increased by the caprice and folly of many of the 
parents, whose children had been sent to the asylum. 
They were prejudic ed] against him as a Protestant and an 
agent of the Helvetic government, and spared no complaints 
which their unreasonableness or ignorance could suggest. 
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Mothers who were in the daily practice of begging from 
door to door, would come on some silly pretext, yer take 
away their children, because they would be no worse off at 
home. On Sundays especially the whole family circle, soys0 
parents to the remotest cousin, would assemble in a body 
the asylum, and, after filling the minds of the children ce 
their idle whims, would either take them home, or leave 
them peevish and unhappy. Sometimes children were 
brought to the asylum merely to obtain clothing, which 
being done they were soon removed and no reasons given. 
In many instances, parents required payment for leaving 
their children, to compensate for the loss occasioned by 
taking them off from their begging. In others, they desired 
to make an agreement for a certain number of days in the 
week, in which they could have permission to send them 
out to beg; and this being refused, they indignantly de- 
clared, that they would remove them forthwith, — a threat 
which was not unfrequently executed. 

Such was the character of the materials on which Pesta- 
lozzi was obliged to commence his great experiments. 
Discouraging, however, as they appear at first sight, we 
have reason to believe, that they contributed, in no small 
degree, to the final success of his plans. He was deprived 
of the ordinary means of instruction and authority, and 
thus thrown entirely upon his own resources; the inventive 
genius, for which he was afterwards distngaithed, was 
awakened within him, and the spirit of humanity received 
fresh excitement. One of the first benefits which he de- 
rived from his apparently untoward circumstances, was the 
necessity of resorting to the power of love in the child’s heart 
as the only source of obedience. ‘There was nothing in the 
disposition of either the parents or the children, to aid him 
in his efforts ; on the contrary, a spirit of contempt on the 
one side and of open hostility on the other, placed those 
obstacles in his way, which a less original and energetic 
mind than his would not have been able to surmount. 
The usual methods of punishment could not be applied with 
any success. Accordingly, he discarded them all. He 
made no attempt to frighten his refractory troop into order 
and obedience, but used only the instrument of an all-for- 
bearing kindness. Even when obliged to apply coercive 
measures, he employed them with sucha spirit, as showed the 
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children, that he did not have recourse to them through an- 
ger, but that their use occasioned no less distress to him than 
to themselves. 

His mode of instruction partook of the character of his 
discipline. Both were marked with the simplicity of na- 
ture. He had none of the ordinary apparatus of teaching, 
not even books. Himself and his pupils were all. ‘The 
result was, that he abandoned the common, artificial systems 
of instruction, and gave his whole attention to the original 
elements of knowledge, which exist in every mind. ‘ He 
taught numbers instead of ciphers, living sounds instead of 
dead characters, deeds of faith and love instead of abstruse 
creeds, substances instead of shadows, realities instead of 
signs. He led the intellect of his children to the discovery of 
truths, which, in the nature of things, they could never for- 
get, instead of burdening their memory with the recollection 
of words, which, likewise, in the nature of things, they could 
never understand. Instead of building up a dead mind and 
a dead heart, on the ground of the dead letter, he drew forth 
life to the mind and life to the heart, from the fountain 
of life within; and thus established a new art of education, 
in which to follow him requires, on the part of the teacher, 
not a change of system, but a change of state.’ ‘In the 
midst of his children, he forgot that there was any world 
besides his asylum. And as their circle was a universe to 
him, so was he to them all in all. From morning till night 
he was the centre of their existence. To him they owed 
every comfort and every enjoyment ; and, whatever hard- 
ships they had to endure, he was their fellow-sufferer. He 
partook of their meals, and slept among them. In the eve- 
ning he prayed with them, before they went to bed; and 
from his conversation they dropped into the arms of slum- 
ber. At the first dawn of day, it was his voice that called 
them to the light of the rising sun, and to the praise of 
their heavenly Father. All day he stood amongst them, 
teaching the ignorant, and assisting the helpless ; encour- 
aging the weak, and admonishing the transgressor. His 
hand was daily with them, joined in theirs ; his eye, beam- 
ing with benevolence, auned on theirs. He wept when 
they wept, and rejoiced when they rejoiced. He was to 
them a father, and they were to him as children.’ 
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The views of Pestalozzi were enlarged and matured by 
the experience which he thus acquired. He verified the 
effects of sincere love in subduing the most rebellious, and 
reducing his almost savage pupils to regular discipline and 
habitual order. Seventy or eighty children, whose disposi- 
tions were of the most unpromising character, were convert- 
ed, ina short time, into a peaceful and happy family circle. 
Their tempers were meliorated, their manners softened, their 
health improved, and their whole appearance so changed, 
that it was almost impossible to recognise them as “the 
same persons, whose haggard and stupid faces had formerly 
been noticed by every visiter at the asylum. These good 
effects, however, were not produced at once. At first, he 
made his pupils feel the advantage of order and obedience ; 
and then led them on, step by step, to adopting it in their 
own conduct. Nothing was imposed as a task ; nothing was 
bound down by fixed rules ; no slavish submission was re- 
quired. He taught the reasons of his plans as he went along. 
‘If some disorder arose from inattention to little things, he 
he would say to them, ‘‘ You see now how all this great dis- 
order has come upon us by a trifling neglect. Does not 
this show that in so large a household every little matter 
should be carefully attended to?”’ At other times, if it be- 
came necessary to correct a child for some bad habit, he 
would say to him ; “It is not on your account only, that I must 
desire you to leave off this practice, but on account of the 
other boys also, who might learn it from you, and so might 
acquire a habit, which it would be very difficult for them to 
conquer. And do you not think, that you yourself would 
not get rid of it so easily as you now may, if you saw others 
doing the same thing, so tiat you would be constantly 
tempted by their example?’”’’ 

He wished to give to his establishment the character of a 
family, rather than of a public school. He often related to 
his pupils naratives of a happy and well-regulated household ; 
and endeavoured to awaken their hearts to a sense of the 
blessings which men may bestow upon each other by the 
exercise of Christian love. He taught this, whenever he 
could, by examples taken from real li fe. Thus when Alltorf, 
the capital of the canton of Uri, was laid in ashes, hav- 
ing informed them of the event, he suggested the idea of re- 
ceiving some of the sufferers into the asylum. ‘ Hundreds 
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of children,’ said he, ‘ are at this moment wandering about, 

as you were last year, without a home, perhaps without Sebel 
or clothing. W hat should you say of applyi ing to the gov- 
ernment. which has so =e provided for you, for leave to 
receive about twenty of these poor chil lren among you?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ exclaimed his pupils ‘ves, dear Mr. Pestalozzi, 

do apply, if you please.’ ‘Nay, my children,’ replied he, 

‘consider it well first. You must know I cannot getas much 
money as I please for our housekeeping ; and if you invite 
twenty children among us, | shall, very likely, not get any 
more for that. You must, therefore, make up your minds to 
share your bedding and clothing with them, and to eat less 
and work more than before; and if you think you cannot do 
that readily and cheerfully, you had better not invite them.’ 
‘ Never mind,’ said the children ; ‘though we should be not 
so well off ourselves, we should be very glad to have these 
poor children among us.’ 

But the prosperity which Pestalozzi here enjoyed, proved 
to be of short duration. Before the expiration of a year 
from the commencement of his undertaking, Stantz was 
taken by the Austrians, and he was obliged to abandon his 
experiment at the very moment of its greatest success. ‘This 
took place in the summer of 1799. He was now exposed 
to the ridicule of many, who had always derided his plan as 
visionary and enthusiastic ; and to whom he was prevented, 
by this untimely removal, from giving the evidence of facts 
in demonstration of its excellence. His disappointment and 
sufferings on this account were severe. Depressed and 
unhappy, he retired into the solitude of the Alps, and amidst 
the rocks and steeps of the Gurnigal, sought rest for his 
weary soul, and health for his exhenanedl nerves. But he 
could not long remain inactive. The enjoyment of the ma- 
jestic scenes of nature among which he was placed, and the 
kindness and sympathy of a friend named Zehender, soon 
restored him to a cheerful state of mind; and he descended 
from the mountains, determined to resume his experiment, 
from the point where it had been cut short at Stantz. The 
Helvetic government at this time made him a grant of about 
£30 a year, which, in 1801, was raised to £100, but was 
stopped entirely in 1803 by the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. ‘This was barely sufficient for his own subsistence, 
and the small remains of his private fortune were absorbed in 
the maintenance cf his family. 
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In the autumn of 1799, by the advice of his friends, Pes- 
talozzi removed to Burgdorf, an ancient Swiss city, in the 
canton of Berne, where, after several unsatisfac tory attempts, 
on a small scale, to carry his plans into execution, he at last 
succeeded before the end of the year in opening an establish- 
ment, which, in 1800 numbered twenty-six pupils, and, in 
1801, thirty-seven. About one third of these were sons of 
representatives of different cantons in Switzerland, a part 
belonged to wealthy tradesmen and agriculturists, owl the 
rest were children of respectable families reduced in their 
circumstances, who were placed by their friends under the 
care of Pestalozzi. ‘I'he expenses of this undertaking were 
defrayed, at first, by a loan, which he was afterwards enabled, 
with great difficulty, to repay. But it would have been im- 
possible to continue the institution, had not the Helvetic 
government voted him, in addition to the grant before men- 
tioned, an annual supply of fuel, and a salary of £25 each, 
to two of his assistants, Kruesi and Buss, who, however, 
generously declined receiving it themselves , but devoted it to 
the general funds of the institution, from whe h they received 
nothing but their board and lodging. 

At this time, Pestalozzi published a work at the request of 
his friend Gessner, at Zurich, under the title of ‘ How Ger- 
trude teaches her Little Ones, >in which he gave an histori- 
cal account of his experiments up to that period, and a 
general outline of his principles of education. This book 
made a very favorable impression upon the public ; it excited 
a greater attention to his plans; confirmed the hopes of his 
friends; and convinced many of the soundness of his ideas, 
who had heretofore regarded them as wild speculations. 
The current of popularity now set so strong in his favor that 
he was chosen in 1802 as one of the deputies to Paris, pur- 
suant to a proclamation of the French consul, to frame a new 
constitution for Switzerland. He now made his appearance 
again as a political writer, and presented his views on the 
state of the country, and the means of i improving it, in a pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘ View of the Objects to which the L egislature 
of Switzerland has chiefly to direct its Attention.” The mod- 
erate and liberal opinions expressed in this publication, and 
the wisdom of the proposals which it suggested, conciliated 
the best men of all parties, and offended none but the few 
who cherished an extravagant and bigoted attachment to the 
ancient order of things. 
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In the mean time, the fame of his establishment had 
spread itself throughout Switzerland, and attracted the atten- 
tion, among others, of several young men, who came to 
Burgdorf, some with the intention of becoming more thor- 
oughly acquainted with the system, that they might turn it 
to account in their own purposes, and some to aid Pestalozzi 
in the accomplishment of his plans. Among the latter, was 
a young clergyman, named Jobn Niederer, who had long ven- 
erated the character of Pestalozzi, as the author of ‘ Leonard 
and Gertrude’ ; and who, after a personal acquaintance with 
him of about a year, became so much interested in his views, 
that he gave up his living, and a small boarding-school which 
he had formed in his house, and devoted himself entirely to 
the promotion of Pestalozzi’s designs. ‘The assistance of this 
person was of the greatest service to Pestalozzi. 


‘ Niederer possessed qualities which rendered him eminently 
fit for participating in so important a work. His mind, early 
accustomed to soar above the systems and creeds of men, had 
penetrated through the clouds of learning, and through the 
veil of the letter, to the brightness of true wisdom, to an appre- 
hension of the substance. He was distinguished by universali- 
ty, clearness, and precision of ideas, and by an uncommon 
power of abstraction. Facts had no value, in his estimation, 
but so far as they led to principles; and he distinguished, with 
eagle eye, the hollow metaphysics of the sophist, from the 
plain, though emblematic, language of truth. The assistance 
of such a man was essentially necessary to Pestalozzi, whose 
genius was, like the dark summer-cloud, pregnant with light, 
but incapable of emitting it except in sudden flashes, separated 
by intervals of deep obscurity. With all the anxiety of one 
who carries an unborn universe within his bosom, Pestalozzi 
was never able, often as he attempted it, to explain himself 
fully and clearly to others, or even to himself. His language, 
especially on abstract subjects, resembled the wavering glim- 
mer of a lamp through the gloom of the forest, which, while it 
presents to the eye a few objects in a transient light, harasses 
the imagination by a thousand changeable shapes and shades, 
moving to and fro through the nightly mist. Niederer, on the 
contrary, who was not endowed with that creative genius 
which would call a world of new ideas into existence, possessed, 
in an eminent degree, steadiness of vision, depth of thought, 
acuteness of judgment, and perspicuity of expression. Pesta- 
lozzi discerned and appreciated in him these gifts; he saw at 
once that Niederer was the maa, who, like a miner, would 
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place his own ideas and feelings before his consciousness, and 
enable him to pursue his course securely and successfully.’ — 
p- ol. 

With the aid of Niederer and the other instructers, the 
institution at Burgdorf was soon brought into a better state of 
organization, and the complaints occasioned by Pestalozzi’s 
desultory manner of teaching gradually ceased. Regular 
courses of instruction were drawn up by the different teach- 
ers in their respective departments ; and, after having been 
put to the test of two years’ experience, and jointly senianl 
by Pestalozzi and his assistants, were published in 1803, 
with the title of ‘ Pestalozzi’s Elementary Books,’ in six 
parts. The success of these books was not so great as 
Pestalozzi had anticipated. A great portion of the public 
was not prepared for them, and ‘could not enter into their 
spirit; while the few, who fully understood the system of 
Pestalozzi, did not need them, and, in fact, were able to ar- 
range better manuals for their own use. 

Soon after this publication, it became necessary from pe- 
cuniary considerations to make some change in the establish- 
ment at Burgdorf. ‘The result was the removal of Pestalozzi 
from that place. After an unsuccessful attempt to accomplish 
a plan suggested by the celebrated Fellenberg of Hofwyl, 
for an institution under their united care, Pestalozzi finally 
took up his abode at the castle of Y verdun, a residence that was 
offered him by the Canton de Vaud, and which he preferred 
to some others, on account of its beautiful situation on the 
south end of the lake Neufchatel. 


‘Never, perhaps, has the idea of domestic life, in the 
highest sense of the word, been more beautifully realized, 
never the effect of a Christian family spirit more power- 
fully illustrated, than it was in the flourishing times of the 
establishment at Yverdun ; ; in which persons of all ages, of all 
ranks, of all nations, persons of the most different “gifts and 
abilities, and of the most opposite characters, were united 
together by that unaffected love which Pestalozzi, in years a 
man verging to the grave, but in heart and mind a genuine 
child, seemed to breathe out continually, and to impart to all 
that came within his circle. His children forgot that they had 
any other home, his teachers, that there was any world beside 
the institution. Even the eldest members of this great family, 
men who had attained al! the maturity of manhood, venerated 
Pestalozzi with all the reverence of true filial affection, and 
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cherished towards each other, and towards the younger teach- 
ers and the pupils, a genuine brotherly feeling, such as has, 
perhaps, never existed on earth since the days of the pristine 
Christian church. There was no man that claimed any privilege 
for himself, none that soaght any thing apart from the others. 
All the goods of the earth, and all the ‘gifts of immortality, by 
whomsoever they might be possessed, were enjoyed in common 
by all; every individual, with all that he had, and all that he 
could command, devote d himself to the happmess and the im- 
provement of all. ‘There were not times and places set apart 
for duty, and times and places left without duty ; in every place, 
and at every moment, there was a claim of duty upon the con- 
science of every individual ; but the discharge of that duty was 
not a toilsome drudgery, it was a true de light. 

‘Teachers and children were entirely amalgamated ; they not 
only slept in the same rooms, and shared together all the enjoy- 
ments and labors of the day, but they were on a footing of 
perfect ease and familiarity. There was no pedantic superior- 
ity, no foppery of condescension, on the part of the teacher ; 
nor was there in the pupils the slavish humility of fear, or the 
arrogant presumption of an equality, which does not exist in the 
nature of things. ‘The same man that read a lecture on histo- 
ry one hour, would, perhaps, in the next, sit on the same form 
with his pupils in a lesson of arithmetic or geometry ; nay, he 
would, without compromising his dignity, request their assist- 
ance, and receive their hints. Such facts were of daily occur- 
rence in a house in which every one was a teacher of what he 
knew, and every one, even the head himself, a learner of what 
he knew not. ‘The children saw in Pestalozzi, their father ; 
in the teachers of the house, their elder brethren ; and they 
needed no rules to keep them in subjection, where a constant 
exercise of kindness imposed upon them the restraint of duty 
and hourly obligation. 

‘ To awaken that feeling, to kindle that spirit in the children, 
required, indeed, on the part of the teachers, a greater self- 
denial than most heads of establishments would find it possible 
to impose upon their assistants. But Pestalozzi’s example 
operated like a spell; and his teachers submitted in his house 
to arrangements, which the same men, perhaps, would no 
where else have been able to produce. They had the immedi- 
ate inspection of the different apartments, nay, of the beds and 
clothes, as well as of the books of the children. In the morn- 
ing, every teacher assisted those that were especially committed 
to his care, as far as their age might require it, in washing and 
dressing themselves ; which, being done, he conducted them to 
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the great hall, where the whole family were assembled for 
morning service. During the day he lost sight of them only 
while they were engaged in lessons with other teachers; but 
at meals, and in the hours of recreation, he joined them again; 
he participated in their plays, accompanied them in their 
walks, and, at the close of the day, followed them again to 
evening prayers, and thence to bed. Yet in all this, there was, 
on the part of the pupils, perfect freedom ; they were not forced 
to be with their teacher ; but their teache: 2r was always ready to 
be with them; and, as his presence imposed upon them no 
artificial restraint, they delighted in his company. ‘They found 
his assistance useful in satisfying their wants, his conversation 
entertaining in moments of leisure, his advice encouraging in 
the pursuit of their labors ; their games became more interest- 
ing by his participation, their walks more instructive by the 
information they derived from him on a variety of subjects ; 
their conscience was strengthened by the glance of his eye, 
their prayer sanctified by the fellow ship of his love.’ — pp. 57, 
— 59. 


It was necessary for the successful execution of Pestaloz- 
zi’s purposes, that the teachers should be men of kindred 
spirit with himself. ‘To awaken in their minds a sense of 
their high responsibleness, and to animate their zeal from the 
holiest motives, he endeavoured to make their teaching of 
others, a source of instruction, and the government of others, 
a means of moral improvement, to themselves. On two eve- 
nings in the week he met all the teachers who were not en- 
gaged with the pupils, and entered into a familiar discussion 
with them, of the general means of instruction and discipline, 
and of the individual state of each pupil. At these meet- 
ings every teacher was called upon in turn, to give an account 
of | the manner in which he proceeded in his lessons, and of 
the children who were placed under his care. He was en- 
couraged to state freely his difficulties, and to offer any sug- 
gestions which occurred to him; and from Pestalozzi and his 
brother teachers he had nothing to expect but cordial assent 
where he was in the right, and kind advice and gentle re- 
proof where he was in the wrong. ‘The remarks of each, and 
the resolutions to which they led, were put down in a book, 
which served both as a useful reference, and a valuable aid to 
future improvement. 

In all his labors Pestalozzi had a most efficient assistant in 
his wife, who interested herself especially in cultivating the 
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affections of the younger pupils ; while the different branches 
of domestic economy fell upon his daughter-in-law and an 
old housekeeper, who had been in his family for more than 
thirty years, and lived in it rather as a friend than a servant. 


‘The domestic arrangements had for their object to form 
habits of order, and to ensure the enjoyment of good health to 
the children. In the morning, half an hour before six, the 
signal was given for getting up. Six o’clock found the pupils 
ready for their first lesson, after which, they were assembled 
for morning prayer. Between this and breakfast, the children 
had time left them for preparing themselves for the day ; and 
at eight o’clock they were again called to their lessons, which 
continued, with the interruption of from five to seven minutes’ 
recreation between every two hours, till twelve o’clock. Half 
an hour later, dinner was served up; and afterwards the children 
were allowed to take moderaic exercise till half past two, when 
the afternoon lessons began, and were continued till half-past 
four. From half-past four till five, there was another interval 
of recreation, during which the children had fruit and bread 
distributed to them. At five, the lessons were resumed till the 
time of supper at eight o’clock, after which, the evening prayer 
having been held, they were conducted to bed about nine. 
The hours of recreation were mostly spent in innocent games 
on a fine common, situated between the castle and the lake, 
and crossed in different directions by beautiful avenues of 
chestnut and poplar trees. On Wednesday and Sunday after- 
noons, if the weather permitted it, excursions of several miles 
were made through the beautiful scenery of the surrounding 
country. In summer, the children went frequently to bathe in 
the lake, the borders of which offered, in winter, fine opportu- 
nities for skating. In bad weather they resorted to gymnastic 
exercises in a large hall expressly fitted up for that purpose. 
This constant attention to regular bodily exercise, together 
with the excellent climate of Yverdun, and the simplicity of 
their mode of living, proved so effectual in preserving the 
health of the children, that illness of any kind made its appear- 
ance but very rarely, notwithstanding that the number of pupils 
amounted at one time to upwards of a hundred and eighty. 
Such was the care bestowed upon physical education in Pesta- 
lozzi’s establishment ; and an equal degree of solicitude was 
evinced for the intellectual and moral well-being of the chil- 
dren.’ — pp. 62, 63. 


Successful, however, as the purposes of Pestalozzi were at 
Yverdun, —the scene which is most intimately associated 
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with his name, and which was the theatre of his brightest and 


most useful achievements, — he was destined again to meet 
with bitter disappointments, and, finally, to go down to his 
grave in sorrow. After a series of embarrassments, occa- 


sioned principally by the artifices of an unprincipled and i 
triguing adventurer among his teachers, the details of ar 
we will not dwell upon, — having suffered in his property, his 
happiness, and, to a certain degree, in his character, and 
witnessed the gradual destruction of his establishment, he 
died at Brugg, in the canton of Basle, on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1827, at the advanced age of eighty- -two years. ‘The 
following description, by his biographer, will give our readers 
an idea of his person and manners. 


‘ Pestalozzi was naturally endowed with extraordinary pow- 
ers of body and mind. By the moral struggles which he sus- 
tained, his health was occasionally impaired ; but his iron con- 
stitution could not be undermined by transient fits of nervous- 
ness, which had their origin more in the too free indulgence of 
his strong and acute feelings, than in any defect of his physical 
organization. His stature was short, and by a tendency of the 
head to sink in between the shoulders, his deportment, even in 
his younger years, uncomely. His eye, beaming with benev- 
olence and honest confidence, soon dispelled any unpleasant 
impressions which the ruggedness of his appearance was cal- 
culated to produce; while his wrinkled countenance, which 
attested in every feature the existence of a soul, to which life 
had been more than a thoughtless game, commanded, with 
irresistible power, that reverence which his figure could never 
have inspired. His entire neglect of his person and dress in- 
creased the natural disadvantages of his exterior; and a char- 
acteristic anecdote which has been preserved, shows how much 
of what is commonly noticed among mankind, the divine cre- 
dential on his brow caused his admirers to forget. Mrs. Pes- 
talozzi was in company with some other ladies enjoying the 
promenades of a watering-place, to which she had repaired for 
the summer months, when her husband, who came travelling 
on foot to pay her a visit, was perceived at a distance by one of 
the company; and the singularity and unattractiveness of his 
appearance having affected the sensibilities of his fair beholder, 
to whom he was, personally, quite unknown, she exclaimed, 
addressing Mrs. Pestalozzi, ‘Ah! je vous en prie, Madame, 
regardez donc, quel monstre!’ ‘ C’est mon mari, Madame,’ was 
Mrs. Pestalozzi’s proud reply. 

‘In his diet, Pestalozzi was a pattern of simplicity and mod- 
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eration ; he took little sleep, and often passed the greater part 
of the night in writing or dictating; mostly in a reclining pos- 
ture, so as to afford rest and ease to his body, while his active 
mind refused to abandon itself to the arms of slumber. During 
the day he took much exercise in the open air, a practice 
which he continued to the most advanced period of his life. 
In the. distribution of his time, and his general habits, he was 
not only irregular from indulgence, but positively impatient of 
all order and system. Matters of business he treated, or rather 
neglected, with the utmost indifference ; and if he ever learned 
the value of money, or appreciated the means of acquiring it, it 
was only because the want of it had impeded him repeatedly in 
the pursuit of the objects dearest to his heart. 

‘His temper was cheerful; his wit ready and pointed, but 
without sting. His conversation was at all times animated, but 
most so when he entered into explanations of his views; his 
lively gesticulation was then called in to assist his utterance, 
especially when he spoke Irench; which not being familiar 
to him, he was constantly tormented by a vague consciousness 
of the inadequacy of his expressions to the ideas which he had 
in his mind. Such was the affability of his manner, that it was 
impossible long to feel like a stranger in his presence ; while the 
native dignity diffused over his whole being, kept even the in- 
discreet at a respectful distance. 

‘He was an affectionate husband, and a kind father. The 
privations to which his enterprising spirit and his unbusiness- 
like habits exposed his family, cost him many a pang; and 
much of the gloom and bitterness which assailed him at differ- 
ent periods, and especially towards the close of his life, is to be 
attributed to the struggle of his domestic affections against the 
generous disinterestedness of his public character. His wed- 
ded life, although not one of uninterrupted felicity, was one of 
love persevering to the end; and the monument erected over 
the grave of Mrs. Pestalozzi, under the shade of two fine walnut 
trees in his garden, became the favorite spot of his lonely 
musings when he could no longer share with her his secret joys 
and sorrows. He was less happy as a father; confirming by 
his example an observation frequently made, that men eminent- 
ly successful in the education of youth generally, are not al- 
ways so in that of their own offspring.’ — pp. 87 — 89. 


The general character of Pestalozzi may be easily inferred 
from the view we have given of the leading events of his 
life. We perceive the spirit of the man in all his purposes 
and undertakings. ‘There was nothing mechanical in his 
plans or wishes ; but it is always Pestalozzi himself that we 
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see, acting out some strong and original conception, which 
haunted his mind. Few men have moved more entirely in 
a path of their own, indebted for so little to the labors or sug- 
gestions of others, and enjoying so rarely the sympathy ofcon- 
genial minds. In his early deprivations and struggles, in the 
zeal with which he devoted himself to his high vocation, in 
the prophet-like solemnity with which he denounces the 
evils and abuses of the times, and in the bright glimpses of a 
blessed future which passed before his eyes, he reminds us 
of the stern and lonely preacher of good things to come, 
who was sent as the voice crying in the wilderness. He 
seems, when uttering the deep tones of lamentation over the 
waste places of society and girding himself to go out single- 
handed against its evils, almost like one conscious of a divine 
mission and clothed with strength from on high. 

The secret of his character, however, we apprehend i is to 
be found in his deep sympathy with human nature, and his 
lively perception of the abuses under which it had suffered. 
He entered more fully than most men have thought of doing, 
into the spirit of our Saviour, when he declared that we are 
all brethren, and that the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven 
is he who ministers to his brethren on earth. ‘The sorrows 
and sufferings of his fellow-men were the occasion of intense 
suffering to himself; he wept with them as they wept; but, 
not permitting himself to indulge in the idle luxury of grief, 
he determined to ascertain the origin of the prevailing social 
evils, and to devise the means of their relief. 

He succeeded in tracing many of these evils to their true 
source, —in the criminal neglect of the cultivation of the 
people. Yet he proposed no wild and turbulent schemes of 
reform. ‘The acuteness of his mind was shown in his seeing 
so clearly the origin of the evils which he wished to correct ; 
and his good sense, in urging a remedy, no more rapid and 
violent in its character, than the gradual but thorough edu- 
cation of the great mass of the people, who were involved in 
ignorance, and exposed to poverty, wretchedness, and crime. 
His measures were wisely selected, and pursued with indefat- 
igable energy. His whole soul was alive and glowing with the 
zeal, which his cause inspired. 

Nor was his perseverance less remarkable than his zeal. 
He met with uncommon discouragements through his whole 
career, —sufficient, we should suppose, to damp the most 
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resolute spirit. Fora long time, no one stood forth to help 
him. Many derided him as a visionary, andas mad. It was 
the common fashion to pour contempt on him and his plans. 
Yet he was not daunted. His spirit never failed. If it fal- 
tered fora moment, it was to recover with redoubled energy. 
In all his embarrassments and trials, in the deepest distress 
and sorrow, to the flouting skeptic and to the angry foe he 
could always say, 
‘Yet [ argue not 

Against Heaven’s.hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up, and steer 

Right onward.’ 


He was supported by his trust in Heaven, and the conscious- 
ness that his cause was the cause of God. No temptation 
could induce him to desert it. All worldly interests were as 
dust in the balance compared to it. And he lived to see 
many of his hopes fulfilled ; at least to witness the truth of his 
favorite plans fully verified. 

No man was ever more truly disinterested than Pestalozzi. 
He literally forgot himself. Every thing within his power 
was consecrated to the people, whose cause he had em- 
braced. ‘To use his own expression, ‘in poverty did he 
share his bread with them, and lived himself like a pauper, 
that he might teach paupers to live like men.’ His singular 
disinterestedness was united with a deep and pure vein of 
religious feeling. He had made too thorough a study of 
human nature, not to be convinced of its religious capacities 
and religious destiny; and he was too full of the spirit of 
humanity himself, to be destitute of that which he regarded 
as its essential characteristic. He had no affinity with those 
superficial reformers who have sometimes proposed splendid 
schemes for the improvement of the human race, but have 
omitted, in their calculations, the very element in which the 
dignity and happiness of the human race consist. 

With his great and various excellencies, Pestalozzi cer- 
tainly had some rare defects. He by no means combined the 
qualities which form a well-balanced character. His mental 
structure, if we may so express it, seems to have been left 
unfinished. He possessed little practical judgment. In the 
common details of life, it was difficult for him to see things 
exactly as they are. His fancy often gave a coloring to ob- 
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jects which did not belong to them. He labored under un- 
happy inequalities of temper, which, in the latter part of his 
life especially, impeded his usefulness. He suffered much, 
also, from his want of skill in affairs. He was unable to 
carry through the plans, which he formed, according to his 
own conception. He was entirely destitute of what is called 
a talent for business. Profound as his knowledge was of the 
human heart, he was ignorant as a child of the ways of the 
world. He never succeeded in acquiring a particle of the 
serpent’s wisdom. He perceived the’ importance of order 
and economy ; he taught them to his pupils; but never could 
practise them tesell This was at the foundation of many 
of his perplexities. Though his ideas were striking and origi- 
nal, there was often a singul: ir confusion in them. His writ- 
ten style partakes of this character. He saw very far into 
the subjects which he contemplated ; but was obscure, when 
called upon to express himself; he was at a loss when obliged 
to act. 

It is stated by his biographer, as we have intimated, that, 
towards the close of his life, some shades passed over his 
character. As far as appears, however, these were not 
sufficient to darken the well-earned reputation of his whole 
life. It seems that he lost something of the simplicity of his 
character, and was guilty of a bearing towards his associates, 
which savored of presumption and vanity. In the conflicts 
which he endured, it is said, also, that he expressed his doubst 
as to some parts of his system, which, though afterwards 
recanted, were considered by his friends and disciples almost 
as sacrilege towards himself. After all, judging only from 
the facts stated in this volume, we are secliond to attribute 
every unpleasant circumstance in Pestalozzi’s latter days to 
the growing weakness of a harassed and weary old age, rather 
than to any moral infirmity. 

The two great distinctions of Pestalozzi’s system for the im- 
provement of soc iety are, first, the importance it attaches to the 
general education of the people, and, secondly, the character 
of this education as the dev elopement of the whole nature, and 
not the communication of knowledge to a passive recipient. 
The principles upon which this system rests, we suppose few 
among us would now call in question. The public mind, at 
least in our own country, and, toa great and increasing degree, 
in England, seems to be so generally impressed with their truth, 
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that we are apt to forget how much is due to Pestalozzi for 
bringing them into notice, and urging them upon the atten- 
tion of the world. Yet when they were first proposed by 

him, with the simplicity and zeal which always accompany 
sincere conviction, they were spurned as not only visionary 
but dangerous. Many foresaw in them, as they thought, in 
their wisdom, the seeds of revolution, anarchy, and ruin. 
Others derided them as the weak and worthless speculations 
of a disordered intellect. He did not taste of death, how- 
ever, until he saw the signal proofs of their triumph. Even 
amidst the ruin of his own institutions, he could witness the 
progress of his principles, gaining stret eth as they advanced, 

and going onward conquering and to conquer. ‘It is to the 
extension of these principles, — which we regard as the great 
principles of human nature, under whatever form they are 
displayed, or by whatever name they are called, — that we 
look for great and beneficial changes in society. It is the 
spirit of these principles, which we trust will infuse new life 
into many of the old and decaying institutions of Europe, or 
supply their place with others ‘better adapted to the wants of 
the age andthe advancement of man. 

With respect to the manner of teaching adopted by Pes- 
talozzi, it can be considered only as a return to the dic- 
tates of nature and good sense. If it is regarded in the light 
of those ‘short and easy methods,’ or ‘sure guides’ to 
knowledge, with which some have attempted to pave over a 
royal road to wisdom, its character is entirely misunderstood. 
Pestalozzi was not ‘the quack to think of any thing of the 
kind. He had no idea of the labor-saving machines of mod- 
ern education, by which learning is to be had without paying 
the price. The very thing which Pestalozzi had most at 
heart, was to make the pupil something more than a learned 
parrot, —to make him a man, a thinking, well-principled, 
self-directing, independent man. He has, undoubtedly, been 
successful in defending these views of the objects of educa- 
tion ; so much so, indeed, that with many they seem quite 
common-place ; and have even been carried into execution in 
some instances, where the name of Pestalozzi himself is scarce- 
ly known. Still, we think it would be well, if more attention 
were paid to the philosophy of the system, so that teachers 
should not flatter themselves that they have caught its spirit, 
when they only imitate some of its mechanical details. For 
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much valuable information on this subject, we would refer 
them to Dr. Biber’s volume. 

We may add, that it will be found, by general readers, an 
instructive and interesting piece of biography. Though often 
desultory and confused, and sometimes displaying a satirical 
tone almost amounting to bitterness, which seems to us as 
both useless and in bad taste, upon the whole it does jus- 
tice to the subject, and shows the ability and right feeling of 
the author. It contains copious extracts, translated from 
various works of Pestalozzi, which let us into the secret of 
his character and views more fully than could have been done 
by whole volumes of description. We presume that these 
will be regarded, by many readers, as constituting the most 
attractive portions of the work. 


Arr. VIIl.— Inaugural Discourse, delivered before the 
University in Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 3, 
1831. By Cuarves Fouwen, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature. Cambridge. Hilliard & 
Brown. 1831. 8vo. pp. 28. 


Tue literature of Germany has, hitherto, received compar- 
atively little attention from the best educated scholars in this 
country. In this respect, they have followed too closely the 
bad example of our English brethren. Until within a recent 
period, the treasures of philosophy, poetry, history, and 
critical speculation, with which that remarkable literature is 
filled, have, for the most part, been sealed up from foreign 
eyes. <A few bold adventurers only have preferred to see for 
themselves, rather than to trust to the casual reports of others. 

Our University, for some time past, has made liberal pro- 
vision for the instruction of its pupils in the more popular 
modern languages, but has afforded scanty facilities for acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the German. We suppose that 
few more able lectures are any where delivered, than the annu- 
al courses from the Professor of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages and literature ; but an equally able course, we think, 
should long since have been given, to satisfy the just claims of 
the most profound, the most original, and the most various lite- 
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rature of modern Europe. We are much gratified by the estab- 
lishment of the Professorship which has given occasion to the 
present interesting Discourse. We congratulate the friends 
of the University, “and of good learning in general, that the 
chair of German literature is now filled by a native German, 
possessing such distinguished qualifications for the office, as 
the present accomplished Professor. 

It is not difficult to assign the reasons which have caused 
this branch of study to be so much neglected among us. 
They are the same, to a great degree, with those which 
have excited strong prejudices against the writings of Ger- 
man scholars in England and France, — principally, a con- 
fused idea, taken up with very little or no examination, 
that they are all given to mysticism, rhapsody, wild and 
tasteless inventions in poetry, and dark and impenetrable 
reasonings in me taphy sics. In addition to this, the supposed 
difficulty of mastering the language, we are ashamed to say, 
has discouraged many from attempting the acquisition of it. 
This has appeared as a mountain in the way, and, from 
superficial specimens of the worst parts of German literature, 
it has been too hastily inferred that it would be labor lost to 
overcome it. Yet we are sure that this difficulty has been 
greatly exaggerated. The leisure hours of a young man 
in college, which are generally devoted to the lighter “works 
of poetry and fiction, or wasted in absolute idleness, are amply 
sufficient to lay a foundation, which would be of incalculable 
value to him, in the future years of his literary progress. We 
speak within bounds, and shall not be contradicted by com- 
petent judges, when we say that any person, with a tolerable 
aptitude for acquiring languages , by giving two hours a day 
for six or eight months to the German, would ¢ gain a sufli- 
cient knowledge of it, to enable him to appreciate and enjoy 
the great masters of its literature. 

It is the same with regard to the charge of mysticism and 
obscurity. It has been vehemently exaggerated. We have 
made up our opinions from wretched translations of extrava- 
gant authors, or from incoherent patches and portions of great 
systems, which give no better an idea of the magnificent 
whole, than the fool’s brick did of his palace, —and then 
pronounced a dogmatical sentence of condemnation on the 
mysticism of German literature, and the obscurity of German 
philosophy. Thus we often hear a summary and contempt- 
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uous decision on the merits of Kant, —a writer and reasoner 
from whom the great questions, which man as an intellectual, 
accountable, and immortal being will never cease to ask of his 
own consciousness, have received more Jight than from any 
uninspired person, since the brightest days of Grecian phi- 
losophy, — which seems to us as fair and well-founded, as 
the decisions of a ship-master, who knew only enough to 
work his reckoning, on the astronomy of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. For instance, it is a common thing to compare Kant 
with Coleridge, and then doom them both to the same dark 
abyss. Nothing shows more forcibly the blinding influence 
of a popular prejudice, than to hear this stale conceit from 
the mouths of men at whose feet we would gladly sit and 
learn wisdom, and who would be the first to discard it, should 
they study each of those great writers as they devetine: In 
truth, without expressing an opinion as to their respective 
merits, we believe that scarcely two minds could be found, 
agreeing in important matters of opinion, which are more 
unlike in character than those of Coleridge and Kant. 
The general spirit of their philosophy, to be sure, is the 
same; for they are both the zealous advocates of the 
great spiritual truths, which are at the foundation of all real 
morality and religion, and which have been called in ques- 
tion by skeptical and sensual reasoners, from the time of the 
Greek sophists to that of the French atheists. But in every 
thing else, as it respects mental peculiarities, they are in 
almost direct opposition to each other. We see nothing in 
common between the cool, far-reaching, and austere habits 
of thought which characterize the German philosopher, 


and the impassioned, bold, and excursive conceptions of 


the English poet. ‘The severe logic, the imperturbable 
patience, the mathematical precision, and the passionless 
exhibition of the results of pure reason, which distinguish 
Kant from all other writers on philosophy, are in striking 
contrast with the moody restlessness, the feverish irritability, 
the incoherent ramblings, and the bright flashes of 1 imagina- 
tion playing over the dark obscurity of his page, which, in 
the writings of Coleridge, mark the philosopher struggling 
with the poet, and finally yielding the victory. 

Still it is said that the German philosophy is obscure. 
And what great science, we would ask, 1 is not obscure, before 
its nomenclature is understood, and its definitions studied ? 
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We presume, that to the apprentice in the apothecary’s 
shop, the science of chemistry seems a profound mystery. 
Yet the discoveries of Lavoisier and Sir Humphrey Davy are 
true science, not imaginary. We ask, again, if the German 
writers are more obscure than other writers who have treated 
the same subjects? Is Kant difficult to be understood ? 
Neither is Aristotle perfectly easy reading. Are Fichte 
and Schelling mysterious? Plato has been thought to utter 
nonsense, by the uninitiated. ‘The truth, we imagine, Is, 
that no philosophy which explains, or attempts to explain, 
the grand mysteries of the universe, to the solution of which 
man is called by the strong impulses of his nature, can be 
made intelligible to those who have not a congenial spirit 
with ‘the writers whom they study. ‘There is a great varie- 
ty in the intellectual appetites and powers of assimilation. 
Some minds thrive only on plain matters of fact. Some 
breathe most freely in the high regions of poetry. Others 
regard all works of fiction as “the devil’s inventions. Many 
eschew mathematics. Few can digest solid metaphysics. 
Every one has his own gift. And in this infinite diversity of 
endowments, many will be found destitute of all taste for the 
philosophy, which unfolds the secrets of their own nature, 
the deep things of God and of his universe. ‘To such minds 
we do not recommend German philosophy. ‘They have no 
use for it. It can do them no good. It is no fault of theirs, 
it is no disgrace to them, that it cannot. ‘They are made 
for something else, — it may be, for something better. We 
hope that they are ; but let them not deride every thing out of 
their own vocation. Others there always have been, there 
are now, there always will be, to whom the desire of know- 
ing themselves, of fathoming the mysterious life which we are 
passing, and that still more mysterious life for which we hope, 
is a perfect passion, an inwrought element of their being. ‘To 
such minds we do not recommend German philosophy. We 
need not do it. They will find it out by the strong instinct 
which leads every creature of God to its appropriate aliment. 
German philosophy has also been charged with irreligious 
tendencies. ‘The author of this Discourse gives the follow- 
ing reply, which we copy with great pleasure, premising 
only that, in our opinion, after the writings of Degerando, and 
the public lectures of Royer-Collard, which opened a vigor- 
ous attack on the school of materialism, it is not just to name 
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M. Cousin, eminent as he has since become, as its ‘ first de- 
cided opposer.’ 


‘German philosophy has been accused of a tendency to ma- 
terialism and skepticism, and of leading to a denial of those 
spiritual realities which form the foundation of the Christian 
faith, —the soul of man, and the soul of the universe. ‘‘ Ger- 
man materialism,’ and ‘‘ German skepticism,’ have been used 
as by-words in works, which are generally, and in some re- 
spects justly, admired. Now the fact is, that in France, the 
whole school of modern philosophy, from Condillac and the 
Encyclopedists, down to Cousin, the first decided opposer of 
this school, consists of advocates of materialism ; and in Eng- 
land, the same system was established by Hobbes, and indie 
rectly promoted by Locke, until Hume converted it into abso- 
lute skepticism ; while the records of German Philosophy, from 
Leibnitz to Kant and his disciples, Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, 
and Fries, do not exhibit the name of a single materialist or 
absolute skeptic. ‘This remarkable phenomenon is not owing 
to a want of freedom in expressing opinions different from those 
laid down in established creeds, supported by government or 
by public opinion; for, notwithstanding all the arbitrary re- 
straints upon the expression of political sentiments in Germany, 
it is certain that there is no country in which, ever since the 
reformation of the church, there has been so much liberty in 
the profession of philosophical and religious opinions. ‘True, 
this freedom of sentiment is not owing altogether to a high 
esteem for the rights of the mind, but in a great measure to a 
reprehensible indifference on these subjects, favored by the 
skepticism of some of the rulers, as under the reign of Freder- 
ick the Second, of Prussia. But whatever be the cause of this 
freedom from restraint, in the expression of philosophical and 
religious opinions, it proves, that this remarkable fact that 
among all the philosophers of Germany there has not been one 
materialist, cannot be ascribed to circumstances and institu- 
tions of society, but must be found in the very character of 
German Philosophy. Indeed, if there is any thing individual 
and characteristic in the literature, particularly the philosophic 
literature of any nation, that of the Germans is signalized by 
its loyalty to spiritual truth, as well as by its tendency to uni- 
versal comprehensiveness. ‘The philosophic tendency of the 
German mind has had a decided influence upon every depart- 
ment of learning. Examine every branch of science, from the 
highest to the low est, from the works on religion and morality 
to those on the cultivation of the garden, ‘the field, and the 
forest, and you will find the same scientific method, — the exact 
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and faithful workmanship of the same spirit that lives disem- 
bodied, mourning or rejoicing, sporting or worshipping, in the 
full and free effusions of German poetry.’ — pp. 12 - 14. 
Another popular objection to the study of German is the 
character of its theology. <A strong prejudice has been ex- 
cited against that, as if a Gaus theologian was necessarily 
an infidel, and a scoffer at religion. Perhaps we need not 
say that we have no sympathy with German theology as 
such; but we do think it high time that its real merits were 
understood. It is by no means true, as many would lead us 
to think, that it is a bold system of daring speculation and 
heartless skepticism. Rash and absurd theories, no doubt, 
have been proposed in Germany ; but are we free from such 
theories ourselves? Do we enjoy a privileged Goshen on 
which the light of Heaven always falls? Are German theo- 
logians the ‘only theologians by whom crude and strange 
Opinions are emitted ¢ Besides, many of their great writers 
are warm defenders of orthodoxy,—orthodoxy, we must 
own, in a mitigated form, considerably softened down from 
the orthodoxy of John Calvin, and the orthodoxy of New 
England, but yet orthodoxy, as distinguished from Pelagian- 
ism, Socinianism, and Deism. There is Tholuck, the young 
professor at Halle, the rival of Wegscheider, who, though 
hardly up to the full measure of the Andover creed, is still 
regarded as a standard-bearer by the learned friends. of Cal- 
vinism in this country. So too “there are others, whom we 
need not name, sufficient, one would suppose, to wipe off the 
stain of infidelity, which is said to cleave to the entire mass 
of German theologians. And between the class which we 
have mentioned, and the Rational school, as it is called with 
no great precision or propriety, there is almost every variety 
of opinion, more or less liberal, embraced by the most emi- 
nent and influential men ; whic h shows the folly of classing 
all the German theologians together as a band of open or 
disguised deists. Even among those, whose views on the 
historical facts of our religion are such as approach most 
nearly to the infidel speculations. of the last century, there 
are none who make war against religion itself, and who do 
not, in fact, contend for the vital, spiritual truths, which 
form the essence of the Christian system. We do them 
as great injustice in confounding them with the profane 
scoffers, who attempted to cover religion with ridicule and 
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doubt, in England and France, as is sometimes done to 
liber we Christians in this country, when they are confounded 
with the German Rationalists of whom we speak. The 
following passage from Professor Follen’s Discourse, at once 
confirms the accurac y of our statements, and presents a beau- 
tiful tribute to the religious sprinit of which his countrymen 
have been falsely supposed to be destitute. 


‘The great diversity of opinion which is the natural result 
of such a state of society, makes it highly important for the 
student of German liter ature, particul: arly of theological works, 
to be directed in the choice of his studies by a competent 
guide; but it makes it in the same degree unjust to judge of 
all, or even a portion of them, by any single production. Be- 
sides, I would call to mind again what has ‘been said of German 
philosophy, that materialism, or unbelief in spiritual realties, 
is not an indigenous, but a rare, an exotic plant in Germany ; 
so that even those who doubt or reject the historical facts 
that form the body of Christianity, still embrace its spiritual 
essence. ‘Though they deny a part of divine truth, they are 
not infidels or unbelievers as the followers of Hume would be, 
in case they rejected the historal evidence of our religion. In- 
deed, such is the state of the public mind, of society, and of 
education in Germany, that real infidelity, or apostasy from 
faith itself or the evidence of things not seen, is not likely to 
occur. The charm of novelty, which in other ‘countries draws 
numbers after the syren song of modern atheism, does not 
exist in a country where a general acquaintance with the 
history of philosophy preserves at least the well educated por- 
tion of the community from the allurements of a system of 
seeming liberty, but of real slavery of the mind. Even the 
weight of political oppression which has curbed but not broken 
the German spirit, even the unsatisfactory nature of the exter- 
nal state of society which meets the “‘ sight,” seems to urge the 
mind to “‘ walk by faith” alone ; to resolve upon a life of intel- 
lectual action and enjoyment, and to seek in the “ spirit-land ” 
the substance of the things hoped for, but hoped for in vain 
under the dark influence of the princes of this world. Every 
German, whose soul has grown in sight of the bright examples 
of a high, though sometimes mistaken spirit of self-sacrifice, 
with which the history of his nation abounds, who has listened 
to the voices of the living and of the dead speaking to him 
through their works, feels ever compassed about by a cloud of 
witnesses to the reality and eternity of the things which are 
not seen. All the branches of his instruction, though they 
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seem destined to bear blossoms and fruits only for this life, 
become so many roots to fix the tree of spiritual life more firmly 
in the eternal ground of his being. For if faith, or the trust 
of the spirit in its own essence, is the groundwork, and if love, 
or a vital interest in perfection, in truth, goodness, and beauty, 
is the soul of religion, then it may well be said of every one 
who has enjoyed a German education, that his mind has been 
nurtured in religion, that in it he has lived and moved and had 
his very being. He feels as if his great parent, even his own 
father-land, had presented him early, while yet a child, to the 
God of his fathers, and obtained for him a blessing with prom- 
ise, that the Great Spirit who made him in his own image, who 
gave him this hard earth for his cradle, will guide kim also 
through its wilderness, will feed his starving soul with the bread 
of life and the cup of salvation, and, when made perfect by 
suffering and endurance to the end, will raise him again in his 
own likeness.’ — pp. 17, 18. 

It would be superfluous for us to recommend the Dis- 
course, of which we have given this slight notice, to the 
attention of our studiousmen. It has been extensively read, 
and has received the testimony of public favor to which it is 
richly entitled. We hope to see other fruits of the Profes- 
sorship which the author holds, equally valuable with this 
Discourse. 





Art. [X.— The Life of John Locke, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence, Journals, and Common-Place 
Books. By Lord Kine. New Edition. With consid- 
erable Additions. In two volumes. 8vo. London. 
1830. 


Ir is remarkable, considering the distinguished rank 
which Locke has always held among the great names of 
England, that so little is known of his personal habits and 
the incidents of his life. It is not, of course, to be supposed 
that the life of such a man could abound in adventures ; but, 
according to the true understanding of biography, events are 
of greater or less importance, in proportion as they throw 
light upon the character and mind of the person described. 
Thus in the life of Napoleon, some little incident within the 
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walls of his palace gives us a better idea of the man, than 
a full description of Austerlitz or Marengo. We want to 
know the man, before we follow him to “the open fields of 
glory or shame. Lord King has undertaken to supply this 
defect in the case of Locke; and we are indebted to him 
for his good intentions, if not for the manner in which he 
has discharged his trust. With his talents and materials he 
might have made a more entertaining work ; still it is en- 
couraging to our hopes for the human race, to see that a 
British peer can take an interest in such matters, and knows 
how to reverence that nobility of mind, which cannot be 
transmitted by succession, and which derives its patent only 
from the King of kings. 

We consider Locke as one of the best examples of the 
Christian character ; and when we present him as such, we 
hope we shall not be accused of wandering wide from our 
subject, if we attempt to correct some wrong impressions 
concerning that character. ‘The general impression is, that 
it is meek almost to effeminacy. Men distinguish between 
the manly and the Christian character ; they use the word 
man, as if it were almost the reverse of Christian; they 
understand by a good man something less than a good 
Christian ; that is, they regard goodness, not as the improve- 
ment made by religion i in human nature, —they look upon it 
as something which Christianity puts in place of our nature. 
Thus they keep themselves in the dark as to what Christi- 
anity requires them to do. ‘They aim at something which 
is impossible ; they attempt to root out all the feelings 
which God has planted in their souls, and to plant the tree 
of life in their stead. ‘The whole process is a thing only 
done in imagination; it is as much out of the question in 
reality, as for the surgeon to tear out a diseased heart, and 
replace it with a new one. But this is not the way ‘with 
Christianity. That admirable religion takes the human 
heart as God made it; it takes man as he is. It does not 
tell him, that, before he begins its duties, he must be some- 
thing different from what he is ; because its whole object is 
to make him something different from what he is now; not 
by a sudden change or substitution, but by the gradual 
change of improvement, to make him a wiser, happier, and 
better man. When the first man was told to cultivate the 
garden, he did not begin by cutting down every other tree 
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that the tree of life might have room to grow and spread ; 
nor does Christianity make a similar destruction in the heart. 
So far from destroying the manly character, Christianity 
aims to give a finish, grace, and perfection to its virtues. 
By forgetting or never knowing this truth, that a good 
Christian is nothing more nor less than a good man, confu- 
sion has been brought into morals and reproach cast upon 
Christianity. Our religion has too often passed for an un- 


manly faith, —amiable enough, but not strong, —a faith of 
feelings and raptures, — a faith, which loves better to sit by 


the fireside counting up its virtues, than to march out to the 
open ground of active duty. ‘The result has been, that 
many firm and sagacious men have taken a prejudice against 
it. ‘If they went to the Scriptures, they would find that all 
is not Christianity that bears the name ; but they do not go 
to them ; and they look on this faith with a condescension 
9 oR, to scorn. For themselves, they want none of 
it; but as they they think it may comfort some weak and 
wot souls, they will not say a word against it; it is harm- 
less, and they let it stand. If they would read to ascertain 
what the faith really is, they would be astonished to find 
what energy there is in it, and how gloriously it inspired its 
disciples, apostles, and martyrs. They had more of the oak 
about them than of the weeping willow ; there were spirits 
among them as brave and manly as ever led an army’s van ; 
so far from being unmanly, our religion affords in its pecente 
the most energetic and practical display s of character ever 
seen in the world. 

There seems to be a mutual misunderstanding between 
men of the world and Christians. Christians speak of the 
manly character as if it were something assuming, jealous, and 
revengeful ; they talk as if manly spirit consiste din asserting 
one’s rights, honor, and independence on all occasions, and 
in making awl atone for every imaginary insult and wrong. 
This is not, however, a description of a man. ‘The man is 
collected within himself; he is not easily persuaded that 
others can injure his feelings or his fame ; he is sure that they 
cannot reach his soul. ‘The man does not put it inthe pow er 
of others to insult and wound him ; he feels like despising 
insults, where others are furious to revenge them. ‘The 
manly character, as enlightened men of the world under- 
stand it, is calm and forbearing, as well as strong and com- 
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manding. It is, — where it is found genuine, — it is the very 
character Christianity desires to enlist in its service; be- 
cause, furnished with Christian principles and aims, it will 
move deliberately and surely onward in that improvement 
which bears the corruptible up to incorruption and the mor- 
tal to immortality. Why then do so many preac hers mis- 
represent this character ? why speak of it as if it were made 
up still of the vices of heathenism, and the follies of chiv- 
alry, and never had been changed in the least by the influ- 
ence of our religion. Can they not see that by so doing 
they embalm the evil? They insist upon it that it is manly 
to avenge insults. ‘This is not true; but if they insist on 
saying it, they must not complain if others believe it, and 
if those who aspire, as the young always do, to be manly, 
without knowing precisely what it me: ins, should be led by 
their own teaching to cherish vices for virtues, and shame 
instead of glory. On the other hand, men of the world 
mistake the Christian character yet more widely ; they say 
to themselves, ‘ How timid and abject it is! how entirely it 
narrows the mind! how it prevents all vigorous action! It 
would take the man of business, and tell him to spend life 
in lonely musings ; it would call men home from the 
ground of action, to cherish feelings and note down emo- 
tions ; it would tell the thoughtful man to refrain from all 
independent research, and never to look beyond the let- 
ter.’ In a word, Christianity ,as men of the world understand 
it, is not a very forcible nor intellectual thing ; but, because 
it is harmless and well-meaning, owe pay respect to its in- 
stitutions, and to the hearts in which it resides. 

We would ask, What is the prevailing idea of Jesus Christ? 
Do not men conceive him, with a face of delicate and sur- 
passing beauty, with a manner of graceful humility, with 
an eye that coubd not kindle, and a brow that could not 
frown? Such is the form in which fancy has delighted to 
paint the Son of God ; forgetting that he had active virtues 
also, and that this picture, so unlike the Oriental features, 
conveys not the least impression of his mind or power. 
We confess that this would be a trifle, did it not show that 
the character is misunderstood. For where is the energy 
that kept him in never-weary action? where is the eye, 
which never slept till the last duty of the day was done 
where the deep thought which gave birth to his eee > 
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wisdom ? where the wondrous might, by which in the pres- 
ence of death he kept down the mortal agony, and made 
the storm in his breast be still? Instead of representing one 
who was born of the Hebrew race, and exposed to a verti- 
cal sun, as pale and delicate, we would even prefer to take 
literally the prophetic description, and believe that he had 
no form nor comeliness, — no beauty that they should desire 
him ; but his visage was marred more than any of the chil- 
dren of men by his exposure to the elements and his long 
acquaintance with grief. We cannot conceive him as bent 
and yielding ; we should look for furrows and weather-stains 
upon the rock of ages; we should expect to find in his 
countenance rit a of patient thought, of glowing en- 
ergy, of strong devotion, of courage which no suffering 
could break, of a heart which a thousand deaths could not 
bow. ‘There never was a character, which had more force 
and firmness than that of Jesus Christ, and doubtless it was 
seen in his manner and form. The Jews said to him, ‘Thou 
art not yet fifty years old’; and from this we may gather 
that the head which had borne the day’s sunshine and the 
dews of night, bore the marks of manliness, hardship, and 
exposure. What was it which made the officers sent by the 
Pharisees, return, without daring to arrest him? What was 
it which otalie the soldiers fall to the ground, when he said 
to them, ‘1 am he’? What was it, but the majesty with 
which he confronted the Roman governor, and in reply to 
the question, ‘ Art thou a king then ? said, ‘Yes, Lama 
king.’ 

But we must say what constitutes the manly Christian 
character. ‘The foremost trait is decision of mind, support- 
ed by strength of heart. Religion is an active duty; itis 
not so contemplative as many suppose ; it never retires to 
meditate, leaving any active duty wadone, if it can be done. 
True, our Saviour retired to meditate and pray; but it was 
when the night had come, and no man could work, — when 
the streets of Jerusalem were still, when deep sleep was 
on every eye, when the mourning for a time forgot their 
sorrows, and the sick were relieved from their pain ; — then 
it was, that having worked the works of him that sent him 
all the d: ry, he felt at liberty to spend the night in prayer to 
God. He never seems to have given time to sacred thought, 
so long as any thing remained to do; and we fear that the 
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reason why men are so partial to the contemplative duties 
of religion, is, that it is pleasant to have the heart engaged 
in meditation, while it is hard to keep the hands busy in the 
service of God. But it is true nevertheless, that all de- 
pends, not on contemplations, feelings, and resolutions, but 
deeds. Active duty being thus important, it follows, ‘that 
the manly trait, decision of mind, is one of the greatest ex- 
cellences man can possess. Our Saviour himself possessed it 
in perfection ; he was never for a moment at a loss, though 
surrounded by those who were proposing artful questions 
and writing down his replies. ‘Though snares were every 
where spread for him, he walked through the world with 
confidence and security ; and there never was a moment, 
when any hesitation, any faltering on his part, gave the least 
advantage to his foes. The reason was, that he had but one 
star to guide him; he had a single purpose in his breast, 
which he was determined to acc omplish ; and that was, to 
finish the work which was given him to do. 

The reason that so many Christians are destitute of this 
manly decision is, that they have not singleness of heart. 
They wish to do their duty perhaps, but they have other 
purposes beside ; and, though they walk in the true path, 
they are perpetually turning to the right and left, to see if 
they cannot reconcile their fancied interest with their duty. 
They wish to stretch the lines of duty a little, to help their 
worldly prosperity, and at the same time would retain their 
hold upon their eternal welfare. But a man who has not 
directness of purpose is double-minded, and unstable in all 
his ways. ‘This is seen in the history of guilt. He who is 
not ready to be quite abandoned, who is haunted by the lin- 
gering remonstrances of his conscience, does not succeed in 
his crimes ; while the wretch who is thoroughly hardened, 
who has no conscience left to disturb him, thinks of nothing 
but the accomplishment of his purpose, and becomes a suc- 
cessful and triumphant villain. The same is true of the 
Christian; let him have a manly, direct, straight-forward 
purpose, and all difficulties give way hefore him; but, if he 
trifles, delays, and falters, asking whether duty requires quite 
so much, whether he cannot get to heaven on easier terms, 
he never arrives at the fidelity or blessedess of the Chris- 
tian. 

The other thing essential to the manly Christian character 
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s, that this decision of mind shall. be accompanied with en- 
ergy of action. Our Saviour exhibited this in every moment 
of life ; not only did he resolve without hesitation, but he 
accomplished his purpose as soon as it was formed. Very 
different this from the usual way of men. ‘They make up 
their minds that they will do a duty, and then, delighted with 
this victory over themselves, the ‘y sit down as self-satisfied 
as if it were actually done, and take care to forget that re- 
solving is one thing, and performance quite another. If 
their conscience upbraids them, they put it off by saying 
that they will do the duty to-morrow ; and this is precisely 
the same as saying that they will not do it now. They have 
no reason to think that a day will bring forth any better dispo- 
sition, any holier energy they know that time sweeps away 
the resolutions as well as the works of man; ; it always 
destroys, and never rebuilds nor repairs. ‘The word to- 
morrow should be blotted from the calendar of life; it isa 
mirage, which gives encouragement ending in despair. 
Nothing can be more powerfully contrasted with the gen- 
eral weakness of mankind in this respect, than the example 
of our Saviour, and those who were like him. ‘There was 
nothing violent or stern in his energy. No; for all great 
exertions of power are silently made. ‘In the material world, 
there is no greater power than that which wheels the orbs a 
heaven in circles so various and vast that they bewilder the 
mind ; while at the same time, there is no power in the universe 
so calmly, silently exerted. Noone heard his steps as he went 
about doing good ; no one heard him strive or cry, or raise 
his voice in the streets. They could only trace his path, by 
the good he had done ; by hearing the tongue of the dumb, 
which he had unbound, growing e loquent in his praise ; by 
seeing the eye, which he had opened, gazing for the first 
time upon the face of nature, and kindling with admiration 
and delight. ‘They could trace him, as we trace a stream 
through the wintry meadow, by the bright green which 
springs on its borders, while all around it is withered. It was 
because he obeyed at once the dictates of his heart. When 
the Pharisees stood before him with an air of conscious pow- 
er, though the people looked with reverence upon their phy- 
lacteries and the broad blue ribbon which marked the chosen 
among the chosen people, though he knew that they could 
and would bring him to the cross ; it was his duty to expose 
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them, and he did it with an energy that made them tremble ; 
and if we bring the scene before us, we imagine him rather 
with the kingly presence of an archangel than the frail and 
yielding form with which he is re presented. We are told by 
Pliny, that the ancients had no likeness of Homer, but that 
they united in ascribing to him features which seemed ex- 
pressive of his mind. The same has been done with the 
form and countenance of our Saviour; and the result shows 
that his character is misunderstood. The truth is, his ten- 
derness derives its beauty from being associated with the 
grand and melancholy majesty of the priest, the prophet, 
and the king. 

Examples of this decision and energy were found among 
the Apostles; not rivalling that of their Master, but still 
highly oxaiend among men. The life of St. Paul was as 
striking and adventurous as the imagination ever drew; and 
wherever he appears, he seems profoundly intent on that 
high purpose which it was the business and ambition of his 
life to fulfil. When he stands before the Roman governor, 
and speaks with fearless energy of the duties and dangers un- 
folded by Christianity, the man of power trembles before his 
prisoner. When he stands jn the Areopagus, where the tow- 
ers and temples which he sees beneath him gave him a fearful 
impression of the greatness of the religion he is about to over- 
throw, he addresses his venerable hearers with an eloquence 
bold, fervent, and commanding. When he was in Cesarea, 
surrounded by those who loved him as their father, and who 
besought him with tears that he would not expose himself 
to certain death by going up to Jerusalem, although a pro- 
phet seconded their prayers by showing the imprisonment 
that awaited him there, he said, ‘ What mean ye to weep 
and to break mine heart? Iam ready not only to be bound, 
but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
These are incidents, which no one who has the least power 
to estimate manly strength of purpose, and religious self- 
devotion, can read without a glowing heart. One incident 
shows leniee manfully he resisted oppression ; ¢ careless as he 
was of personal suffering, he made it a matter of duty never 
to add strength to lawless power by tamely submitting to 
wrongs. When he had been beaten and im prisone din Phi- 
lippi, the magistrates, finding that he was a Roman citizen. 
sent orders to release him; but he said, ‘ They have beaten 
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, who are Romans, without a trial, and cast us into prison ; 
bi now would they thrust us out in this private manner? 
No, indeed ! let them come themselves and conduct us out.’ 
Upon this the magistrates came and humbled themselves 
before him. Well would it have been for the human race, if 
every Christian had lifted up his voice as boldly against op- 
pressive and usurping power. 

It seems to us, that none but thoughtful minds can ever 
understand the power of religion. Christians, in general, 
have very little confidence in it ; the enthusiasts who make 
light of difficulties, are not encouraged so much by a confi- 
dence in religion, as in religious machinery, —an apparatus 
which they employ for working upon the minds of men, with 
which Chris tianity, the power of God, has very little to 
do. We fear that Christians are not well acquainted with 
the authority that resides in divine truth, and the marvellous 
manner in which he who knew what was in man, adapted it 
to the nature of the mind. If they attempt to console the 
mourner, they do not resort to Christianity till they have 
exhausted the common suggestions; and when they do 
speak of heaven and immortality, they do it with a timid and 
hesitating manner, as if they doubted whether it could have 
any siiees. let a serious person be thrown among those 
who ridicule subjec ts which lie near his heart ; if he feels 
obliged to resist them, he speaks with a blushing cheek and 
a faltering voice, as if fully persuaded that he should make 
no impression. So too those who witness gross inhumanity 

r oppression, when they take courage to speak, tell the 
siiecion of the terrors of human law and public opinion. 
They say nothing of the violated law of God, although, in 
nine cases out of ten, this is the only way in which the 
offender can be uileeted. They ought to know that there 
is a conscience in every man, which, however stifled, starts 
up when it hears the call of a friendly voice ; though he 
may repel and disdain the appeal to his comment, he feels 
and remembers it, perhaps to his dying day. Men who 
have so little confidence in the power of truth, can never 
thoroughly understand Christianity ; they can never realize 
the glorious success, which certainly, though silently, fol- 
lows the most disheartening labors ; and therefore can never 
find sufficient inducement to exert the manly energy and 
decision which we regard as among the noblest traits of the 
Christian. 
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The discussion into which we have entered, perhaps too 
largely, prepares us for the subject of this biography. We 
regard Locke as one of the most distinguished names in 
Christian history ; and it is a subject of triumph, that the 
three great names of England, Newton, Milton, and Locke, 
all sons of light, were fervent and devoted Christians. W here 
shall we find three other names of equal excellence and glory ? 

We are willing to confess that we rejoice in being able to 
number Milton, Newton, and Locke among Unitarian Chris- 
tians. None, but the most desperate bigots, will venture to deny 
this inthe case ofany one of them. We do not suppose that 
the fact, that wise and good men believe a doctrine, proves that 
it is true. ‘The fact, that good men believe it, would not prove 
any thing ; because their excellence often has but little to do 
with their speculative opinions. But if the wise, deliberate, 
and thoughtful, — men who never make up their minds has- 
tily, have embraced a faith, it shows that it is not to be lightly 
dismissed fromthe mind; that it deserves earnest and serious 
consideration ; for such men are aptto be right, and it is well 
to see if the arguments which convinced their minds, may 
not have the same effect upon our own. 

The authority of distinguished men forms, not a proof, but 
a presumption, more or less strong according to the circum- 
stances, that their doctrine is true. We should not allow 
their authority the same weight against a doctrine, especial- 
ly if a new and unpopular doctrine. The few rulers of the 
Jews who believed in Jesus, formed a stronger presumption 
in favor of his claims, than the many who rejected him, did 
against them; because those who believed, knew him best ; 
and there were personal reasons for rejecting him, which 
did not weigh on the otherside. Ifa man has strong friends, 
it is more in his favor, than his having strong enemies is 
against him; passion being more likely to influence the hos- 
tility of the one, than the attachment of the other. And 
thus, with respect to a doctrine, the testimony of a few sa- 
gacious, wise, and impartial men in its favor, weighs more 
than the prejudice of thousands against it, in: ennui’ as it is 
easier to explain the enmity of the thousand, than the con- 
fidence of the few. We would even go so far as to say that 
the fact that thousands have disbelieved a doctrine, forms 
but a trifling presumption against it. If you soul prove 
that they had examined the subject impartially and without 
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passion ; that instead of lazily acquiescing in the belief of 
their fathers, they had nobly searched the Scriptures to learn 
whether these things were so; and that after honest and sol- 
emn deliberation, they had come to the conclusion that the 
doctrine was not true, then their unbelief might be entitled 
to some weight. But since we know, that few of those who 
reject @ new doctrine ever take pains to examine it, — that 
the ‘y even prevent others from examining, and raise a clam- 
or in order to prevent investigation ; we ascribe unbelief to 
passion, full as often as to conviction: and in every indiffer- 
ent matter, the opinion of two or three fair-minded men 
goes further than the contrary minds of hundreds, most of 
whom never thought of the matter,—most of whom would 
be praised to excess by any one who said of them that they 
have any opinions. We do therefore feel a satisfaction at 
finding such names as that of the great historian of the hu- 
man mind, amé@éng the open advocates of rational religion ; 
and, if at no other time, certainly we may, when author- 
ity is appealed to against us, show that it was held, 
reverenced, and loved by men, who, by universal acknowl- 
edgme nt, are among the brichtest lights of the world. 

The time when Locke came forw ard was not favorable for 
his forming rational views of religion, nor in truth any other. 
The religious feeling of the Puritans had risen to a fanatical 
excess. So long as it rose in favor of freedom, and vindicat- 
ed the rights of conscience, it was respectable and caused 
itself to be respected ; but when it reached that point of en- 
thusiasm which borders close upon imposture, it provoked 
hatred and derision. So long as the power of the state was 
in the hands of the Puritans,—so long as Cromwell, who 
had no love for them at heart, felt obliged to favor them as 
the partisans who had raised him to a place, which, if not 
the throne, was greater than the throne itself, no man dared 
to manifest his dislike to their overbearing system. But, as 
the enthusiast himself, when he finds an opportunity to un- 
bend, goes to excess in his levity, so the English people, 
when the burden was thrown off, went to an excess of light- 
ness and immorality, a thousand times worse than the su- 
perstition it supplanted. Sir William ‘Temple observed that 
the wits of his own age resembled the fools of David’s, in 

saying that there was no God; a practical atheism prevailed 
among the high and low. It may often be seen even now, 
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that those who give up a rigid faith, inasmuch as there is 
no principle in it, no hold upon the mind, — often become in- 
capable of embracing any other. ‘The simple fact, that, 
when the gloomy language and manner are gone, they feel 
as if all were gone, shows that their religion was nothing but 
a form, which had neither place nor power in the heart. 
It was so in England in the days of Charles the Second. The 
great revolutionary storm which swept the melancholy forms of 
religious devotion away, left no religious principles in their 
stead existing in the hearts of rulers or people. 

In this state of things, we cannot help admiring the calm 
judgment of Locke and some of the eminent divines of that 
day. Possessed, as the nation was, with a panic fear of Po- 
pery, and stunned, as it had been, with the stormy denuncia- 
tions of the Presbyterians, it required no common sagacity to 
discover, and firmness to maintain, the moderate, manly, and 
liberal views of divine truth, which he and others held and 
defended. When the high circles i in which such men moved, 
made religion the subject of wit, which, however poor, was 
admired because it came from courtly lips and pens; and 
when those, who in common with them bore the name of 
Christian, were constantly affording food for mirth by ab- 
surd doctrines and extravagant pretensions, the strength and 
genuineness of religious principle were severely tried. We 
know, from the many controversies in which Locke was en- 
gaged, that to publish independent opinions was like sound- 
ing a trumpet, which made all prepare for the battle that was 
to follow; and the fate of the gentle ‘Tillotson, whose life 
was made wretched by attacks in consequence of his liberal- 
ity, showed that a man must contend and suffer in order to 
be free. But Locke, uninfluenced by the prejudice or passion 
of the day, regarded religion entirely apart from local or 
temporary considerations. He treated it as a reasonable 
thing, and thought it a libel on Christianity tosay, that men 
must bow down their minds in senseless idolatry to doc- 
trines which their minds disdained and rejected. It was an 
affront to God, to say that he required it; and for man to 
submit to it, was disowning the rights and misusing the 
powers with which God had inv ested him. Locke stated 
the truth on this subject with so much clearness and precis- 
ion, that future times have found little that could be added 
to his statements, and nothing that could be taken away. 
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The connexions of Locke in social life were not such as 
were likely to aid him in ac quiring liberal views of govern- 
ment. He associated much in various w ays with statesmen of 
the court of Charles the Second, who mistook a natural reac- 
tion in the national feeling for a settled pre judice in favor of 
absolute power on the part of the sovereign, and thought the 
time when the nation was taking rest after its exhaustion 
and suffering, the most favorable season for putting on its 
chains anew. He was also intimate with Lord Ashley, af- 
terwards Earl of Shaftsbury, who sustained a part more 
prominent than honorable in the politics of that day. This 
singular man, while attached to the court party, advised 
some of the most arbitrary measures of that reign, such as 
shutting up the exchequer and issuing writs for new elec- 
tions without the authority of Parliament. For his subser- 
viency to the royal party, he was appointed Lord Chancel- 
lor ; and in this high office he disappointed all expectation, 
by performing its duties with admirable talent and impar- 
tiality. Locke’s residence in the family of this statesman 
made him familiar with Halifax, Buckingham, and other 
distinguished men of the same stamp; but the court favor 
and attention he received, never seem to have made him 
less partial to liberal institutions. Ashley afterwards re- 
nounced the court party, when he found that it could not 
carry its points, and became zealous in favor of the liberty 
of the people. His sudden conversion was ascribed to mo- 
tives of interest, and his character was not such as to repel 
the charge ; but we do not distinctly see what he was to 
gain by such recantations. No prophet could then have 
foretold that the Stuarts would lose their throne so soon ; 
and the people had no reward to give to those who embraced 
their party. ‘There is no doubt however that his political 
virtue was easy ; and it is yet to be explained, how men who 
seem to be estimable in the relations of private life, can be 
wholly unprincipled in public affairs, and at the same time 
command the respect and attachment of devoted friends. 
Our own country affords ex camples of public men, who con- 
duct as if they were merely acting a part and uttering senti- 
ments suited to their assumed charac ‘ters, without having the 
least idea that conscience was meant to act upon their public 
as well as private lives. It is possible that Ashley’s conver- 
sion tc the cause of freedom may have been sincere, and that 
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Locke may have had an agency in producing it. Certain it 
is that he was imprisoned in the Tow er, and afterwards re- 
treated to Holland where he died. Locke attended him in 
his exile and disgrace. It was after the death of Shaftsbury, 
that he replied to William Penn, who offered to procure his par- 
don from James the Second, ‘ that he had no need of any par- 
don, since he had _ not been guilty of any crime.’ We ‘know 
that he had all the feelings of an Englishman, and that the eye 
of the exile always turns with fond devotion to his native coun- 
try. His declining this favor, reminds us of the example of St. 
Paul, to which we have before adv erted, and shows that the 
principles which he recommended in his works really govern- 
ed his actions. 

It is true that from his father he might have derived lib- 
eral ideas on the subje ct of civil obedience and freedom. His 
father was an officer in the parliamentary army, and was always 
spoken of by his son, as an able and conscientious man. Locke 
particularly approved his father’s system of education, the out- 
line of which he has probably given us in his own writings on 
that subject. ‘This system has not found much favor ; but it is 
perhaps as good as any system can be on such a subject. A 
system contains general rules, which are to be applied with 
great discrimination to particular cases. ‘The same course of 
discipline which one mind requires, might be fatal to another, so 
that no general rules are ofany value, without sa; gacity and judg- 
ment ie apply them ; and, as these who possess the practical 
qualifications, pay regard to particular cases, and not to general 
maxims, systems are generally found to be of but little value. 
Too much has been said concerning improvements in education 
and too little done ; the word itself is in danger of being brought 
into contempt by those who have the interests of their race at 
heart. They expect quick and almost miraculous results in the 
character of individuals and nations; they suppose that the 
means of instruction will be more valued, in proportion as they 
are placed within the reach of all ; whereas, to vulgar apprehen- 
sion, this renders them cheap and common, satisfies curios- 
ity too easily, separates labor and attainment, and sows in- 
formation broadcast upon intellectual ground not prepared to 
receive it. We admire the spirit which is now brought to 
bear on this most important subject ; but we fear lest expecta- 
tions too highly raised, may lead on to disappointment. The 
life of man is too short to allow him to see the full result of 
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any great moral impulse giv en to the world, and some of those 
who are now most ardent in the great Cause O! improvement, 
not meeting with success in their benevolent hopes and soliadlen 
es, may sive over their exertions in despair. ‘The course 
taken by Locke, was to set down his remarks as they were 
suzgested by his owne x perience in education ; and his treatise, 
with but little pretension, contains many excellent maxims ; 
most of them however are now familiar, though, when he first 
published them, they were a new and striking improvement 
on the practice of that day. 

It is well known that Locke expressed much dissatisfaction 
with education as conducted at Oxford when he resided at the 
University ; but we suspect that he would have felt little delight, 
could he have foreseen, that all who had smarted under college 
discipline, would bring ‘his great authority in favor of doing it 
away. Almost every biographer of lawless genius, has thought 
it incumbenton him to remind his readers that Milton and Locke 
were sworn foes to college laws ; intending doubtless to lead to 
the inference, that great minds cannot submit to restraint and 
guidance, ond do not need them, Unhappily their argu- 
ment, which is not very forcible at the best, has led many of 
their younger readers to believe, that, whereas great minds dis- 
dain college restraints, whoever disdains such restraints has 
of course a great and independent mind. We apprehend, that, 
in alarge proportion of cases, those who act upon this maxim, 
will prove somewhat inferior to Locke and Milton, even 
though they should be satisfied by the representations of 
these judicious biographers, that this was actually the way 
by which those men reached a station, so high and magnifi- 
cent among the ‘ prophets old.’ By their intuitive discern- 

ment, they knew a better way to improvement than colleges 
and schools could teach them; but there are few to whom 
itis given to go beyond their own age, and to anticipate the 
future. It isa prophetic power, and those who have pos- 
sessed it, are always named with reverence as if they were 
subjects of divine inspiration. 

The subjects of study which first interested the mind of 
Locke were not those in which he was afterwards so distin- 
guished ; though, in a mind like his, every thing is converted 
into improvement. Having a slender constitution, he endeav- 
oured to become acquainted with medical science, so far as 
to be able to prescribe for his own complaints ; and he suc- 
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ceeded so well as to receive a highcompliment from Dr. Syd- 
enham. When he was at the age of thirty-two, he was still a 
student preparing for the great efforts of his later life. He was 
induced to go with Sir William Swan to Ger many, but return- 
ed the same year, and applied himself with great earnestness 
to the study of natural philosophy. A year or two after- 
ward, he became ac quainted with Lord Ashley, who was so 
interested j in his conversation, that he invited him to reside at 
his house, which he did for several years, with the exception 
of a tour to the Continent with the Earl of Northumberland. 
It is much to Lord Ashley’s honor, that he discovered the 
peculiar talents of Locke, and urged him to give his attention 
to intellectual and religious subjects. Fortunately for him- 
self and the world, Locke took the advice, and had no reason 
afterward to repent having listened to the suggestion. 

Locke had the opportunity of requiting the kindness of 
Lord Ashley, not only by fast friendship to himself, but by 
kindness to his son, a man of infirm health, who was never 
distinguished for ability, and also to his srandson, who was 
afterwards celebrated as the author of the ‘ Characteristics.’ 
Locke seems to have succeeded in giving his pupil large and 
liberal views on the subject of government and human rights ; 
but he was not equally fortunate with respect to religion ; for, 
— whether infected by the fashion of the day, and thus induced 
to pass lightly over the subject, we know not, —he was a 
skeptical writer. It would be very easy to say, that it was love 
of paradox and seeming independence which made him an 
unbeliever ; but we fear that Christians have been too ready 
to attribute unworthy motives to those, who are not con- 
vinced of the truth of their religion. ‘The evidence which 
it brings with it is not, and was not meant to be, overwhelm- 
ing; it was, apparently, the design of Heaven to afford only 
a sufficient amount of evidence to satisfy every reasonable 
and impartial mind. Now, many intelligent minds, from 
their peculiar habits of thought, have brought themselves 
into such a state that they could not be affected by this 
measure of evidence ; and, because the subject is more impor- 
tant than any other, have required more evidence than they 
would have thought of demanding in the case of any histori- 
cal fact or any incident of the day. This, it is true, is neither 
reasonable nor right; but in such an instance we should 
regard the unbeliever as an unfortunate rather than a guilty 
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man; and we think that Christians have shown too much 
readiness to condemn unbelievers in the mass, as if there 
were no difference between one who, like Shaftsbury, treated 
Christianity with respect, while he doubted its truth, and one 
who, like Gibbon, employed the full power of his bitter irony 
to expose the religion to hatred and scorn. It is very possi- 
ble that there are unbelievers who are not far from the 
kingdom of God, and who feel the influence, and are governed 
by the maxims, of the religion, though they are not persuad- 
ed that it came miraculously from on high. We should 
never think of placing them on the same level with those, 
who miss no opportunity of insulting the faith of Jesus, and 
labor to deprive others of its hopes and consolations. ‘There 
is no need of anger, however, against them, for Christianity 
has a self-redeeming power. We have no doubt that who- 
ever reads Gibbon, does, whether he is conscious of it or 
not, make a distinction in his own mind between Christianity 
and Christians, feeling, as he reads the follies and crimes 
of Christians, that they all arose from their disloyalty to their 
holy religion ; and thus, while they turn over the history of 
the church with contempt and aversion, bear testimony, 
without knowing it, to the excellence of Christianity. 
Locke’s great work, the ‘ Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing,’ which employed his time and thought for many years, was 
completed in 1687, while he was still abroad ; but was not 
published till 1689, when the accession of William to the 
throne rendered it safe for him to live in England. This 
work is the one upon which his fame will rest, though 
some of his other writings, to which we shall refer, were 
equally honorable to him as a philosopher. When it ap- 
peared, it received a storm of censure. ‘The University of 
Oxford used all its influence to bring it into contempt ; and 
though they could make no graver “charge against it, than 
that they could not understand it, they affected to consider it 
as a dangerous publication. But it rose into authority in 
spite of all opposition, and ever since he has ruled like a sove- 
reign in this department of mind. Various attempts have 
been made to dethrone him by later metaphysicians, and on 
the continent he is spoken of by distinguished philosophers 
with a bitterness which implies more fear than disdain. ‘The 
philosophic nobleman, who, in his ‘Sardinian Evenings,’ so 
magisterially declared, that ‘the contempt of Locke was the 
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beginning of wisdom,’ may yet discover that there is a wis- 
dom which is little better than foolishness, and that it was 
a sagacity of this description which dictated his own Delphic 
oracle. But this subject belongs not to our present purpose, 
which is, to hold up Locke to our readers, as a manly, saga- 
cious, and independent, as well as a pious, humble, and fer- 
vent Christian. As a Christian philosopher, his views and 
feelings were inspiring and exalted. In one of his letters he 
says, ‘ Believe me, my friends, to love truth for truth’s sake 
is the principal part of human perfection in this world,’ —a 
noble maxim, which governed him in all his writings and in- 
vestigations, enabling him to discover truth, where those 
about him saw it not, and giving him strength to declare it, 
though he knew that the general voice was against him. 
There is something affecting in one of his latest letters to a 
familiar friend, where he says, ‘Methinks (but these are 
often old men’s dreams) I see openings to truth, and di- 
rect paths leading to it, wherein a little industry would 
settle one’s mind with satisfaction. But this is at the end of 
my day, when my sun is setting. And though the prospect 
it has given me, is what I would not for any thing be with- 
out, there is so much irresistible truth, consistency, and 
beauty in it, yet it is for one of your own age to set about it.’ 
These earnest aspirations after truth, as something more than 
a name, as the object most worthy to engage the best 
efforts of manhood and the last affections of age, — this fire 
of the soul, kindled by the inspiration of the Almighty, and 
burning with a brightness which the chill of age could not 
extinguish, nor its shadows dim, makes us feel the conviction 
more forcibly than ever, that there is no death to the soul. 
It shows us the process by which the corruptible puts on in- 
corruption, and the mortal immortality ;— it is an earnest of 
the eternal path of improvement, in which the just will ad- 
vance for ever. 

The well known ‘ Letter concerning Toleration ’ was pub- 
lished in England in 1690, but it was written in Holland sever- 
al years before, when he was under suspicion of being engaged 
in Monmouth’s rebellion, and was therefore obliged to remain 
concealed under the protection of his friends. It was writ- 
ten in Latin, and, as soon as it appeared, commanded univer- 
sal admiration. We cannot easily conceive the importance 
and value of this work, which, at the time, was not so much 
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a defence, as a revelation of the principle of Christian char- 
ity bearing on religious parties. Now, the principles of 
toleration are sufficiently understood, though ardent sects 
have not sufficient conscience to practise them. Now, no 
man would have the face to defend the abstract right of a 
powerlul sect to oppress a weaker, though excuses and 
palliations are easily found for ev ery case of persecution. 
It is true, the disposition is strong as ever, and the bigot 
moves fiercely up to the point, where public Opinion says, 
‘Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further’ ; but it is only by 
making constant efforts to blind the minds of men, that 
they can prevent the light of Christian truth from break- 
ing in. In that day the case was different ; persecution was 
considered a very natural and justifiable way of manifesting 
zeal for the truth; and they who suffered under it, no more 
contested the right, than the savage complains of his enemy 
for making him endure the tortures which he would have 
inflicted, had not the battle gone against him. They lament- 
ed their misfortune in losing the day, but never thought of 
complaining of any abuse of power. It is perfectly sur- 
prising,— when we consider that toleration is only an appli- 
cation of the great rule of Christianity which requires men 
to do to others as they would have others do to them, 
a rule which stands foremost on the sacred page,— that this 
gross corruption should ever have existed. But so it was; 
the Catholics persecuted the Protestants while they had 
the power, and the Protestants, when they became strong, 
turned upon them with equal vengeance, and exacted blood 
for blood. The Church of England, while it stood fast, 
visited all its wrath upon the heads of the Dissenters ; and 
when the revolutionary storm shook down its walls, and 

made its foundations tremble, the Puritans rushed in, rejoicing 
that the time of their revenge was come. We could men- 
tion some of the noblest names of English history, —men 
renowned as much for excellent feeling as for intellectual 
light, — who lent their aid and authority to the punishment 
of heretics, with a coolness, which shows that they considered 
our Saviour’s saying, that ‘the branch which did not abide in 
him should be withered and burned, as an actual injunction 
of duty to those who happened to bear sw ay in the church 
of God. 


In this Letter, Locke showed the religious world what 
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they seem hardly to have suspected before, that belief was not 
a voluntary thing ; that instead of believing whatever doc- 
trines he pleases, a man must believe those which seem to 
him to carry most evidence with them, — evidence, which 
the conscientious man looks for in the Scriptures, and which 
men at large derive by accidental prejudice from authority 
or example. Moreover, supposing that belief were a matter 
of choice, and that authority could compel men to embrace 
the way of truth when they were disposed to wander, 

there must be some right to interfere,— right derived either 
from God or man. Maan, it is evident, can give no authority 
except with respect to deeds. Actions are proper subjects of 
legislation, because the actions of an individual may injure 
or benefit the society in which he lives; but his sentiments 
are his own ; and, as no man possesses, no man can delegate, 
the right to another, to interfere with the convictions of his 
fellow-man. It is equally hopeless to attempt to derive this 
authority from the word of God. ‘There is not a line in it 
in which he has conveyed to man, church, or party, any 
dominion over the souls of others ; and whoever assumes it, 

ought to be more firmly resisted, than the usurper of a 
throne. And even supposing that this power were given, 
what power would it be? There is no power that can reach 
the soul ; men may crush the body in tortures, or burn it to 
ashes, if they will, but in this way they cannot affect a single 
purpose of the heart. ‘They can force the lips to speak, or 
the hand to sign, a recantation, if they will ; but what value 
can they attach to a profession, which, if it be necessary to 
wring it from the lips, is evidently disowned and detested by 
the heart? ‘These principles, irresistible as they are, were 
nevertheless contested by a clergyman of Oxford, who, not 
daring to meet the argument directly, maintained ‘that com- 
pulsion, though it could not make men embrace the truth, 

could at least make them give it an impartial hearing, and 
therefore might be properly employed among the means of 
social improv rement and order. Locke replied i in a ‘ Second 
Letter,’ and showed that force was not the most winning way, 
to induce men to examine any contested subject; and that, 

supposing it were, there must be a right to employ it, or it 
cannot be justly ‘used. The writer again contended that 
the magistrate had this right by the law of nature, a position 
too ludicrous to need reply ; ; but as a great party were ready 
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to cheer this advocate, and to be convinced by his arguments, 
however poor, Locke thought it necessary to sum up his 
reasoning on the subject once more, which he did, in a man- 
ner that would have put an end to the strife, had not the 
claims of the Church of England been involved in the dis- 
cussion. ‘Though his reasoning is no longer new, it ought to 
be kept before the public mind ; for, even at the present day, 
there are coarse and violent minds which are disposed to use 
all the constraint, which the common sense of the world has 
left them, to extend their own influence under the name of 
their opinions, — who are growing more desperate as the 
progress of intelligence obliges them to renounce certain of 
their most offensive doctrines, —and hope, that by making 
every church a fortress, from which spiritual thunders may 
be poured on those who resist them, they may hold the land 
in bondage for ages yet to come. But they will be disap- 
pointed ; though an apostle of exclusion has threatened the 
land with tremendous convulsions, unless they put the yoke 
upon their necks again. We assure him that he can never 
effect his purpose, till he can make the sun of righteousness 
go back fifteen degrees in the sky. 

In 1695, Locke rendered another great service to the 
world by publishing his ‘ Reasonableness of Christianity.’ 
We have already spoken of the state of religious feeling at 
that time. The Protestants cried out against the irrational 
pretensions of the Catholics, but the great mass of them 
were still Catholics in every thing except the name. They 
retained the doctrines of grace, as they were called, which 
were invented by the Catholic, St. Augustine ; they insisted 
upon the trinity as before, and, in place of infallibility, a 
pretension which it was not decent to maintain after they 
had said so much against it, they claimed that they never 
could be in the wrong. We do not mean to say, that the 
Reformation was unavailing, — it was a noble beginning ; but, 
like sudden conversion, it was nothing more than a begin- 
ning of a work which will not be completed till ages have 
passed away. It is going on at the present day ; but, even 
now, there are Protestant churches which retain much more 
of the doctrine, spirit, and pretensions of the Catholics of 
former times, than the Catholics themselves in any enlight- 
ened country. And in an age like that of Locke, when 
the extravagances which had been acted in the name of 
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Christianity, had rendered the religion itself a subject of 
suspicion ; when keen, searching, and unfriendly eyes were 
bent upon it, expecting to see their suspicions confirmed ; 
when men of rank and fashion treated it with high disdain, 
and men of better judgment and feeling lamented that it 
so little resembled the wisdom from above, it was well that 
a philosopher of exalted standing should come forward and 
declare himself a Christian ; —showing, at the same time, 
that Christianity was as unlike as possible to the repulsive 
form of godliness which usurped its holy name; that its 
purpose was not to oppress nor extinguish, but to ‘employ, 
enlighten, and exalt the mind of man ; that the Gospel, in- 
stead of being a dead letter, was a living, quickening, and 
prophetic spirit, —a great treasury of all moral science, —a 
revelation of every thing relating to the nature, powers, 
hopes, and destinies of man, where every one who imagined 
himself the discoverer of some great moral truth found that 
inspiration had anticipated him, and wondered that he had 
not seen it in the Scriptures, when from his earliest years 
they had been open before him. By thus representing 
Christianity as an intellectual subject, and showing that the 
greatest minds were most deeply impressed with its tran- 
scendent greatness, he did much to repair the injury which 
the folly and ambition of its more ignorant disciples had 
done. And such is the tendency of faith to degenerate and 
decay, — such the power of its unworthy believers to ex- 
pose it to open scorn, that the world needs, that, at least 
once in an age, some highly gifted mind should step for- 
ward, — explain, illustrate, and enforce the religion, — point 
out its adaptation to the times and to all times, — and show 
that it is proud to give its strength, affection, and life to the 
forsaken service of the cross. 

Such was the duty which this great man undertook ; and, 
instead of receiving the gratitude of every friend of Chris- 
tianity or of man, he was assailed at once in the most abusive 
manner. Nothing could be done against his reasoning ; but 
his adversary thought something could be done against his 
person, by calling him a Socinian, —a resort, which, however 
unworthy, has often since been practised with some success, 
as our own region is fully able to declare. We do not com- 
prehend the process of self-degradation by which a man, 
who calls himself a Christian, stoops to arts so false and 
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low; but there are those, in every bigoted party, who 
will break every law of God, sooner than allow the minds 
of men to throw off their chains. But Locke had noble 
associates in his warfare ; — men to whom human judgment 
was a very small thing, and who, though prelates in a church 
which Locke did not favor, received nevertheless their 
full measure of slander. One was Jeremy Taylor, and the 
other Bishop Patrick, who says, ‘It is the very same thing, 
to believe that Jesus is the Christ, and to believe that Jesus 
is the Son of God ; this alone is the faith which can regen- 
erate a man and put a divine spirit into him.’ Happy it is 
for the church, that in ages of darkness such lights have 
shined before men. With all such men, of whatever sect 
or name, Locke was ready to unite heart and hand. His 
whole object was, by treatises like this, and by his ‘ Para- 
phrase of the Epistles,’ to extend the spirit and power of 
Christianity ; and he refused to identify himself with any 
sect, in order that he might join with good men of every 
sect, in this great and holy endeavour. He repelled the 
name of Socinian, because it was affixed to him in scorn, 
and did not express his opinions ; and he did not avow his 
Unitarianism, because he was laboring to prove that such 
distinctions are not important; and that a belief in Jesus 
as the Messiah is all the faith required of a Christian. There 
has been one person hardy enough to infer, against the per- 
suasion of his own age and all that have succeeded, that 
Locke was not an Unitarian, because he did not, in so many 
words, assume the name. It was a wretched attempt, and 
we do not believe that it imposed even on him who made it. 
The papers of Locke now published by Lord King make it 
impossible that the attempt should be repeated. 

We admire Locke as an example of the manly Christian 
character; and the union of vast intellectual strength with 
calm and fervent devotion, so beautifully displayed in his 
life and writings, shows what our religion is when it resides 
in a powerful mind and an open heart. In the intercourse 
of the world, his gentleness was like that of childhood ; his 
object was to make others happy, and while he exerted him- 
self for this purpose, he kept a guard over his manners that 
he might not give pain by the slightest inattention; for he 
well knew, that there are many who will do kindnesses to 


others, but ‘will not regard the little things on which the com- 
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fort of life depends. But though nothing could exceed his 
mildness in familiar conversation, which made friends of 
all who ever knew him, he was firm as a rock on every point 
of duty, and no fear of slander or injury, nor even of exile or 
bondage, could induce him to refrain from expressing his 
convictions, or retract one word which he had deliberately 
spoken to ‘the world. In these respects, he was tried, and 
not found wanting; and the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom numbers him among those noble spirits, who, in every 
age, have put forth their gigantic strength to break the arm 
of the oppressor and to set the prisoner free. His death, Oc- 
tober 28, 1704, was a worthy close to such a life, — it 
was like the translation of one who had walked with God; 
he saw that his path was sloping gently downward to the 
tomb, but his heart did not faint nor his step falter; he 
kept calmly and steadily onward till he laid himself down to 
die ; and then, with a centle and willing farewell, he left the 
world and gave his spirit up to God. We would s say, ‘ May 
our end be like his ; may we be saved from that excitement 
of disease, which is so often mistaken for the inspiration of 
Heaven ; may there be strength and clearness in our souls 
in the closmg hour; may our hopes of eternity be bright 
and fervent, and our faith be mightier than the grave !’ 


Art. X. — A Catechism of Natural Theology. By I. Nicu- 
ots, D. D., Pastor of the First Church in Portland. 
Second Edition, with Additions and Improvements. 


Boston. William Hyde. 1831. 12mo. pp. 215. 


Tuis work was much wanted, especially for the higher 
classes in our Sunday schools, to which Paley’s admirable 
treatise on the same subject is, on inany accounts, not fitted. 
The general style of the latter, it is true, 1s incomparable, and 
many of the author’s illustrations are among the most striking 
and beautiful that can be adduced ; and of these Dr. Nichols 
has availed himself freely, and, for the most part, without 
altering the expression. But Paley committed a serious 
error in the very outset, considering his work as one to be 
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put into the hands of the young, by plunging into some of 
the most abstruse and difficult metaphysical questions in the 
atheistical controversy ; questions for which his readers are 
not prepared, and questions too, it must be confessed, which 
he has not treated with much ability, nor even with his ac- 
customed clearness, nor with fairness. Paley, also, as is 
well known, was not an adept in the natural sciences ; in con- 
sequence of which, several defects, and a few serious blun- 
ders occur in his work, which are but imperfectly corrected 
and supplied by Paxton’s ‘ Illustrations,’ and the excellent 
notes in the last Boston edition. Dr. Nichols has had this 
edition before him, and other recent and valuable treatises on 
the same and kindred subjects, and particularly Dr. Bell’s 

two admirable numbers, in ‘The Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge,’ on Animal Mechanics. With these materials, he has 
given us a compilation, which, for the learning it displays, and 
the devotional spirit breathing through its pages, as well as 
for its literary execution and general appearance, merits a 
much higher distinction than is commonly awarded to works 
of this class. 

The present edition is a great improvement on the first as 
regards the mechanical execution. The text has also been 
enlarged about one seventh part ; most of the additions con- 
sisting of further and important illustrations, under the differ- 
ent heads, borrowed from comparative anatomy. Many pas- 
sages, given in the first edition as formal quotations, in conse- 
quence of which the work had too much of a patchwork 
look, are now moulded into the compiler’s own style and 
manner, and condensed. ‘The work, however, still retains, 
very injudiciously, as it seems to us, ‘the form of a dialogue. 
This has none of the few advantages belong sing to the cate- 
chetical mode, properly so called, and at the same time is not 
made to contribute in any way, so far as we can discern, to 
the ease and spirit of the discussion. 
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